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I concEIVE it most suitable to the child, as soon as it can 
read Latin words, that he be put to some Latin context ; and 
here let the author be as facile as may be, whether you consi- 
der the sense or the style; for where the periods be short, where 
the nominative case in situation goes immediately before the 
verb, where the substantive is next door to the adjective, there 
is no difficulty to the understanding to observe them, no need 
of ranging to find them out; but as soon as the eye is off one 
word, the next is that which in order of construction is to be 
attended to. And here I would commend for Latin or Greek the 
Gospel of St. John, which is so easy in the Latin, and especial- 
ly in the vulgar translation, as that none can possibly render any 
thing more easy and familiar for Latin than that. The words 
are very rarely obsolete, but full and proper; so as that when a 
child is able to construe half a dozen chapters or more, he will 
get more acquaintance with nouns and verbs, with the two first 
concords, than half a years’ learning the accidence, and conning 
over the rules of grammar; which being done, the remaining de- 
clensions and moods will be so facilitated to the apprehension of 
the child, as having met with again and agaia the most of them, 
with the greatest delight he will digest them ; and that other 
exercise of children, to decline the noun substantive with the 
adjective, will have no difficulty at all. So that there will be 
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an easy introduction to the making of Latin, from the acquaint- 
ance it hath had with the several instances of construction in 
reading ; especially if any of the verses of those chapters he 
hath formerly read in Latin be put to him; for, what between 
memory and judgement, the uncouthness of it (which others are 
affrighted with, who have only the benefit of abstract rules) is 
taken off, and they begin to please themselves with their own 
good luck, in hitting oit-times upon what is right; which by fre- 
quency, and every day, by the bye, having the notions and rules 
of grammar suggested to them, they with exceeding ease resolve 
all into rules, according to art. 

But when you begin to initiate a child in any Latin author, 
and accordingly when you begin to teach any language, give 
him the distinct signification of every particular word, and cause 
him so to render it again, that he may apprehend every word in 
its own native force. For though it may seem tedious to the 
teacher, and uncouth to any that shall hear a child so render a 
period, yet the advantage is great to the child, in that the more 
simple the notions are he is to be trained up in, the easier and 
the more fully he apprehends them. By this he increases in a 
copia verborum, the foundation of language ; the want whereof, 
is the great defect in the most schools; for without this particu- 
lar notice of words, when he comes to meet them any where 
else, he will be a stranger to them, and except he finds them 
in the same construction, as the same nominative case with the 
verb, the same substantive with the adjective, he will not be able 
to make any use of the words: whereas every word being par- 
ticularly apprehended, whatever part of speech it is, it is accom- 
modate to his understanding, and useful as to the main of its sig- 
nification, wherever he afterwards shal] meet with it. This care 
need not long be used ; for as the understanding of the child 
grows stronger (which it will be by the more particular observ- 
ance of words at first) the child will see the ease of observing 
concords, and will not admit of that trouble any longer, than in- 
deed it is for the advantage of himself. 

When the child hath despatched six or seven chapters in this 
gospel, and in the plainest Latin context the tutor can make 
choice of for his pupil; then if you do not divert him to any 
other language, you may initiate him in any good author, either 
Virgil, Sallust, or Terence. Yet see as not to discontinue him 
to his first author, but that every day at least once you exercise 
him therein ; for the advantage will be great, from the under- 
standing he hath in the phrase already attained to. 


The child having proceeded thus far, to have got some con- 
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siderable acquaintance with the construing of the Latin tongue, 
as to have gone over one of the gospels in Latin, and the like 
quantity of context in any Latia author; then it will be a fit sea- 
son, by little and little, to apply what rudiments of grammar he 
hath been instructed in ; and, by little and little, to suggest the 
remaining part of the declensions and moods, and the nature of 
the remaining parts of speech; yet so as not to task him with 
them, but to show him the use of them, in parsing one verse or 
period in an author at a time; which, according as his pregnan- 
cy is, will be imbibed faster or slower; but to the lowest capa- 
cities it will be with much more delight and ease, than the ab- 
stract rules can possibly be, before the child is acquainted with 
the context of Latin, to the quickest apprehension. 

What further remains to the completing of this essay, shall 
be left to what further experiments I shall make, by the progress 
of my child, in the use of those means nature shall, pro re naté, 
suggest to my observance, and to what shall necessarily be add- 
ed to the particulars in the narrative. 

That which I have to say of my son, William Wotton, who, 
August 12, last past, completed the sixth year of his age, is 
to give an account of my education of him, and what progress 
he made in learning by the time he completed those years. For 
the first three years and a half of his age, I had not the least 
thoughts of engaging him to learning, above what other ordinary 
children are employed in; and the rather, because, till about 
that time, he was of as infirm and weak a state of body, as the 
weakest children, that have any hopes of life or health for the 
future. Another ground of not entertaining any extraordinary, 
or scarce probable, hopes of improving him to any excellency in 
learning, was the experience | had of his elder brother; who, 
though of wit and fancy, and pregnancy sufficient for action 
or business, according to his years, equal to most of his equals 
in age, yet was from his infancy as much disaffected to books, 
and letters, as any I ever met with; and when | used all meth- 
ods, both of my own, and other men’s, of engaging him to his 
book, I saw nothing would take place; but if for some hours or 
days he could be overcome to attend his book, the temperature 
of his body was such (for into nothing else I can resolve it) that 
a head-ach, or some bodily distemper, did follow upon it; and he 
being naturally subject to a very fiery and salt rheum, I suppose 
they so inflamed him, when his fancy began to be engaged, and 
his blood heated, as that he found no content in reading or med- 
itation, but that there was a necessity of breathing out those 
fiery particles by action and motion. 
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But I soon perceived another temper of body and mind in this 
child | am now speaking of; for as soon as that he attained to 
so much health and strength, as to walk up and down, his first 
delights, and recreations, showed themselves in books and let- 
ters, or what had the show of books, and by his many questions 
and inquiries, with other circumstances, he made manifest. The 
which I mention, that parents, and those that intend to improve 
their children for learning betimes, should observe ; for nature 
commonly shows itself by these genuine intimations of itself, 
which are without fraud or guilt. 

When my son began to be about three years and a half old, 
by which time he began to speak articulately, I then began to 
entertain some thoughts of his education, having more seriously 
considered of those indications of his Jndoles before mentioned. 

He was under the care of his mother about three months, or 
upwards; but having an ague the greatest part of the while, he 
was not invited so oft to his book, as otherwise he had been, 
and oft-times when he offered himeelf, he was not accepted. 

As soon as his ague was removed, and he could read a psalm 
or two orderly, whereby I perceived that in a great measure the 
tediousness of teaching letters, and spelling by book, was over, 
which I could not descend to, though to my own son; he being 
then some six weeks above four years old, I took him into 
my own care, and have now this Michaelmas, 1672, had him 
these two years; how we have spent our time together, [ shall 
now relate. 

I engaged him in the Latin tongue, and leaving off the acci- 
dence in that method that ordinarily children are trained up 
in, | immediately thought with myself to make an experiment, 
whether children of his years might not be taught the Latin 
tongue as ordinarily children are taught the French and the Ital- 
ian, and without the torture of grammar, to make them, by read- 
ing a Latin book, to understand nouns and verbs, declensions 
and moods, and that without the vast circuit, that ordinarily takes 
up three or four years, as preparatory to read any Latin author; 
and to see whether use and custom in reading may not bring 
children into acquaintance with the sense and substance of these 
rules sooner, than to chew upon those rules themselves only. | 
willingly acknowledge, that to persons that are of years of dis- 
cretion, to learn the substantial and fundamental elements of 
grammar, it is the readiest and certainest way to attain a lan- 
guage; but whether children, by oftener observing the differences 
of nouns and verbs in reading an author, will not observe the 
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notions of the elements of grammar more easily, by what I have 
observed in my son, makes the problem the easier with men. 

~ Here considering, that capacity and memory are chiefly to be 
consulted in children, I considered: what piece of Latin context 
was most proportionable to his perceptive faculty: and remem- 
bering that he had read the Gospel of St. John in English, I 
thought that Gospel in Latin would be the most taking with him 
to initiate himin the Latin tongue. What Plutarch, in the begin- 
ning of the life of Demosthenes, speaks concerning his learning 
the Greek tongue in his elder years, that he learned words by 
things; and the story that he knew for substance, he could much 
the easier understand in the Greek tongue ; the same gives us 
the method for the apprehending of any language; and | applied 
the rule to my child: for he remembering some small pieces of 
the sense in the English, he many times, though I was sure he 
never had met with that Latin word before, when we had _ done 
some considerable part of the verse, would give the English of it, 
the sense necessarily leading thereto. But that which more espe- 
cially lead me to that context in that, Gospel was this, the syntax 
was most familiar and easy; and that which is most familar, is 
deep enough for such years; and that a copia verborum wasthere- 
by most easily obtained. Upon the whole, I resolved to initiate 
him in St. Herome’s translation of the Gospel of St. John, 
where there is little more than nouns and verbs, and the nomin- 
ative case with the verb seldom distant one from another ; so 
that if any thing might be apprehended without any tediousness, 
I thought this book the meetest of all; and my design failed me 
not. 

Hereupon, when my child was not yet four years and a half 
old, I put him to read, and taught hin to construe the Gospel of 
St. John in Latin. His firm perception of syllables, and his 
ability to read English, made this Latin soon familiar to him; and 
the notices that remained with him, since his reading the story 
in English, made the Latin more facile to him. So that ina 
quarter of an hour’s time, with construing two verses at the first 
three or four times, he was able to construe them after me, and 
to give the English of any word alone by itself in the two verses, 
upon the mention of any of the Latin words. 

When my child had construed two chapters and upwards 
in St. John’s Gospel, which he effected within less than two 
months; supposing that variety might somewhat take off the tedi- 
ousness of one language, I began to show him the Greek Testa- 
ment, and asked him whether he would learn in that, as well as 
he had done inthe Latin. And observing that St. John’s Gospel 
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in Greek was the easiest part of the Greek Testament, in tha; 
the periods are little, and that he had double advantage to read 
the Greek, to what he had to learn the Latin; in that by learning 
the English and Latin of the Gospel, his fancy and judgeme nt 
would be the greater to the retaining the Greek words, | imme- 
diately made trial, whether his fancy and apprehension would 
close therewith. 

And in training him up to the Greek tongue, I did not so much 
as begin with the Greek alphabet, for all together might con- 
found him; but by the words as they came, showed him the let- 
ters, and gave him only the force or Potestas of them, under the 
names of the English alphabet. 

I have told you, that when he was about four years and a half 
old, he was put to his Greek Testament; and by reading daily 
some verses in the Gospel of St. John, together with reading the 
Latin Gospel, by that time he was five years of age, he was able 
to give a competent account of the sense of the whole Gospel 
of St. John, both in Latin and Greek, at the first sight. 

By this time my child was five years of age and upward, and 
I thought he had variety enough in books and languages to ex- 
ercise and delight himself. In order therefore to his further set. 
tlement in, and fixing those happy beginnings he had made in 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, that there be not only 
a show, but that what he had learned, and should learn in these 
tender years, might be more serviceable to him for the future, 
if the Lord shall please to continue his life and health; about the 
beginning of this year, in January, we began all again. Where- 
fore, beginning with St. Matthew’s Gospel in Latin and Greek, 
which he had scatteringly looked over before, and the Hebrew 
bible at Genesis, we have kept a constant course therein; and 
whatever else he is daily put to, he is exercised in one or other 
of these more or less every day. ‘Thus he is encouraged by 
seeing his own progress; and by keeping him constant to these, 
I am the better able to judge, whether he retains what he hath 
learned, in that upon every occasion, without apy trouble, I can 
make experience thereof. And I had not only this advantage, 
but when any gentleman came to make experiment of him, as 
the rarity of his attainments invited several for the satisfaction 
of their curiosity to see him, as they might more certainly know 
where to pose him, so he might be more ready to give an ac- 
count of himself. 

Though these books might have seemed exercise enough for 
such years, yet I made a further experiment of him as to the 
Latin and Greek tongues. And when he was five years and a 
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half ofa, I put him into Homer and Virgil, so as that by that 
time he was six years of age, he was able to construe all Ho- 
ner’s Batrachomyomachia, and repeat many verses thereof with- 
out book; he was able to construe all Pythagoras his golden 
verses, and repeat many of them ; he could construe the three 
first Eeloguesin Virgil, and repeat several verses there, besides 
what he had done in Terence and Corderius. 

When I saw him thus capable of these things, and that he 
began to have a competent copia verborum ; | then began by little 
and little to instruct him in his grammar rules. 

And now I began to find him, in some measure, capable of 
his Latin Grammar; whereupon I taught him the declensions of 
noun substantives, and adjectives, the forming of verbs, as to 
their conjugatio.s, the preterperfect tense, the supines, and par- 
ticiples, with the indicative mood of the four conjugations, 
Which when he could do, I began to try him in making of 
Latin. I seldom went beyond the exercising of him in the two 
first concords, and these in the most familiar way I could, and 
the more familiar and easy, the more his delight, endeavor, and 
apprehension was. 


METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


(The following hints on the method of teaching these impor- 
tant branches, are intended to direct the attention of instructers 
to a wide and important part of their duties—the means of mak- 
ing up for the deficiencies of the books commonly used at 
school. It is not meant that these books are to be dispensed 
with, but that the personal diligence of the teacher should pro- 
vide the pupil with what they do not contain, and make such a 
selection and arrangement of the lessons prescribed from them 
as shall make the pupil acquainted with his own country, and his 
own vicinity, before extending his attention to distant countries 
and foreign nations. | 


To render the acquisition of knowledge pleasant or practica- 
ble, those branches must be selected which children can be 
made to understand, and in which they will naturally become in- 
terested. ‘There is no child capable of reading that will not be 
delighted with the objects of natura! history, the discoveries of 
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geography, the narratives of travellers, the events of sacred 
and of civil history, and the simpler principles and experiments 
in natural philosophy. In all these departments a child can ac- 
quire knowledge. These subjects excite and gratify curiosity 
to the highest pitch. Application to them is not felt to be labor, 
and therefore it does not occasion fatigue. ‘These branches are 
well suited to expand and invigorate the young intellect, and 
prepare it for more active employment. When narration and 
description have attracted the attention, and led it onward by 
pleasing exertions, till application is become an agreeable and 
an habitual exercise, we may expect to be successful in direct- 
ing the mind to the more arduous efforts of thought, which are 
required by mental objects. 

Education is too commonly rendered a mattes of indifference 
or of dislike, in consequence of the scholastic and theoretical man- 
ner in which it is conducted. Children regard it as a thing to- 
tally removed from the sphere of enjoyment; and youth cannot 
see in many ofits parts a distinct, practical relation to the busi- 
ness of life, on which they are preparing to enter. Were due 
efforts made, a remedy, to a considerable extent, might be found 
for both evils. Make instruction interesting, make it the source 
to which children should look for the gratification of curiosity, 
and for the pleasing feeling of conscious a¢mprovement, and it 
will gain the strongest attachment. Make instruction practical; 
let its relation to business be constantly pointed out; let it be 
mingled with business; and it will no longer seem a weari- 
some task, intended merely to be pored over in a study. 

There are several departments of education, in which a more 
practical and interesting method of instruction, is especially re- 
quired. 

To begin with geography.—Onthe existing plan of instruction 
in this branch, a book, professedly simplified to the capacity of 
children, is put into the hands of the young beginner. He opens 
it for his first lesson, and finds it begin with a view of the uni- 
verse, or an exposition of the Newtonian system, involving math- 
ematical terms which are, of course, utterly unintelligible to him; 
and when his lesson is got and recited, he knows just as little 
of practical geography as before. 

There are two positive objections to this mode of instruction. 
It degrades the operations of the mind into mere unmeaning rote 
It opposes the great principles of scientific research which are 
acknowledged in every other mental pursuit. It is in fact noth- 
ing but an adherence to the exploded system which made a 
knowledge of generals the sure key to an understanding of pat- 
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ticulars. If the principles of Bacon are correct, if they are 
justly thought to be applicable to every subject which invites 
the exercise of the mind,—why debar them froin education? 

Let the obsolete system hitherto followed be entirely aban- 
doned, Let the natural progress of the mind be consulted. 
Let knowledge commence at home, and gradually extend itself 
abroad. Let the minds of the young, instead of being made to 
attempt the compass of the system, be directed, in the first place, 
to the most interesting and important objects on the surface of 
the globe, and to those, first of all, which lie in the vicinity of 
their own residence. Let the sphere of observation be gradu- 
ally widened from the town in which they live, to the county, 
from the county to the state, from the state to the country, and 
from the country to the quarter of the world; thence to general 
views of geography, embracing the principles of astronomy. The 
mird will thus fully comprehend all the stages of its progress, 
and naturally rise to those general conclusions, and general laws, 
which constitute what is called a view of the universe. 

The following is a specimen of instruction on the plan which 
has been suggested. 

Let the pupil’s first lesson explain and illustrate what is meant 
by atown, a county, a state, a country, and a quarter of the 
globe; and, at the close of each explanation, Jet him repeat the 
name of the town, county, state, &c. in which he lives. When 
he is perfectly familiar with these things, let him be taught to 
ascertain, first in the open air, and afterwards within doors, the 
points of the compass, by the pole-star for North, the sun’s 
place at noon for South, the rising of the sun for East,-and its 
setting for West. When the pupil has practised this exercise, 
till he can readily tell the direction of any place or object, at any 
time of the day, by reference to the sun’s place, he may be told 
what towns lie N. S. E. and W. of his own, or, in other words, 
be taught its boundaries; and proceed in the same way to the 
county, the state, the country, and the quarter of the globe. 
The next lesson should be on the extent of his town, county, 
state, &e. Questions, such as the following, may then be put 
with reference to the surface, Kc. 

What mountain or mountains are in the town? In what part 
ofthe town? In what direction do they run? Of what chain 
are they a part?) What are their height and length? —The same 
questions are answered for the county, the state, the country, 
and the quarter of the world? 

What river flows through the town, or bounds it. Through 
what part?—or what part does it bound? Where does it rise? 

VOL, It. 66 
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Where does it empty? What is its course? Its width?—(at a 
given place.) Where are its falls? Describe them. Where its 
bridges? Describe them. Is the river navigable? How far? 
and for what class of vessels? What articles are exported and 
imported on its waters? 

If a lake or a bay occurs, the questions are adapted to each. 
These questions are extended to the county, the state, &c. and 
include the towns in each county, and the counties in each state, 
and the state, or other divisions of the country, through which 
the river runs, or in which the lake or bay lies. 

What roads run through the town? In what direction? 
Through what part of the town?—The same questions are ap- 
plied to the county, the state, &c. including the towns in each 
county, and the counties in each state, and the states or other 
divisions of the country through which the roads are carried. 

When a canal occurs, the questions include the seas, lakes, 
or rivers, which are connected by it; the course in which it is 
conducted; the towns, counties, and states through which it 
passes; its width and depth; its locks, bridges, aqueducts, &c. ; 
the commodiiies for which it affords conveyance, and the rev- 
enue which arises from them. 

What are the soil and climate of the town, county, state, &c.? 
What the vegetable productions? 

What anunals are found in the town, county? 

What is the population of the town, the county, the state, the 
country, &c.? 

What are the personal appearance, manners, customs, laws, gov- 
ernment, and religion of the people? 

Describe their agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

What wstitutions are in the town, county, state, &c.? 

What public buildings? What their use, size, appearance, kc. ? 

All the topics usually embraced in books on geography, are 
capable of being introduced, in a manner similar to what has 
been mentioned. 

This method of instruction is attended by several very impor- 
tant advantages. It ensures al] the benefits of the invaluable 
system of classification. It not only assists the memory in re- 
calling objects, but places them before the mind in the light of 
comparison or of contrast, than which nothing is more conducive 
to clear conceptions, and distinct impressions. ‘This mode of 
teaching geography, besides being adapted to the capacity of the 
youngest learner, tends to communicate that practical cast of 
knowledge, which is so useful in life. Lessons in geography, 
when taught in this way, bear as near a resemblance as possi- 
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ble to the interesting recitals of an individual who has travelled 
through every part of a country, and seen every object which he 
describes; and, above all, it gives the pupil a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the geography, or rather the topography of the place 
of his nativity or of his residence. Of what use is it to teach a 
child the day, or the year, or the distance of Herschel, whilst you 
leave him ignorant of the road on which he daily walks, the river 
that flows by his door, or the situation of his own birth-place? 

The study of history requires a similar reformation. The 
usual plan is to put into the hands of a pupil, a volume which 
leads his attention away to the remotest antiquity. ‘The result 
of this mode of instruction is commonly that superficial knowl- 
edge of the subject, which is confined to a few names and dates; 
and which merely gives the student the appearance and the 
credit of being acquainted with history; whilst he is left igno- 
rant of the events which have taken place in his own country, 
and in his own city. 

Here, too, the same error prevails as in geography. Gene- 
ral history is first studied, and afterwards particular history. 
The consequence is the same in this science as in the other. 

You will find a youth prepared to relate the more remarkable 
occurrences in the history of the Grecian and Roman republics, 
or even to give a philosophic account of the rise and fall of em- 
pires;—but ask him an important question regarding the history 
of his own country, make the inquiries when and by whom was 
his native town planted, and he is at once put to a stand. 

To remedy this evil, the same course must be taken as in 
geography. The study of history must be made to begin at the 
residence of the pupil, and the sphere of historical knowledge 
be gradually widened, as formerly mentioned. There is no 
other way of making this branch of education practically in- 
structive; and there is no way in which it can more easily be 
rendered highly interesting, even to the mind of a child. No 
course of instruction is more likely to prepare the mind for a 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of general history. 

The usual method of teaching this branch, is defective in 
another point of view. When an event in ancient history is 
recited, no pains are taken to refer to chronology, for a precise 
idea of the time at which it occurred. This neglect leaves the 
mind to wander in vague and obscure ideas, in no respect more 
useful, than those which arise in the perusal of a romance, No 
important event in ancient history, should be passed over with- 
out being dated, not merely by the year of the world, or the 
year before Christ, but also by the olympiad, and the year of the 
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city of Rome, as well as by remarkable contemporaneous events, 
which the pupil may use as so many points of reference. Every 
occurrence would thus be made to assume a distinct place in the 
recollection of the learner, instead of being lost, as now, ina 
mist of indefinite antiquity. 

A defect similar to the last mentioned, is occasioned by the 
omission of geographical references. A battle, for instance, 
which decided the fate of empires, is recorded as having been 
fought at a particular place. The student is permitted to pass 
on, barely mentioning the name of the place, instead of enter- 
ing into a close and minute investigation of its geography. A 
well written passage in a modern novel, will leave on the mind 
a much deeper impression of reality, than the most interesting 
page of history, read or studied in the common way. 

A neglect of the same kind, takes place with regard to bio- 
graphy. An individual, whose history is interwoven with that 
of his country, is introduced in the course of the historical nar- 
rative. The common mode of instruction is satisfied with the 
bare mention of his name; and the minds of the young are never 
incited to follow the individual into the retirement of his educa- 
tion, and of his domestic life; there to develope the sources of 
personal greatness, and trace the incipient formation of those 
stupendous plans which, when accomplished, have ruined or 
saved a nation, and immortalised with infamy or with glory, 
the statesman and the hero. 

In the same manner are passed over the richly instructive 
stores of mylhology and antiquities. Allusion is made in the 
pages of ancient history, to the actions of a god, or to the cel- 
ebration of a festival;— but what meaning can thus be convey- 
ed to a mind which knows nothing of the religion, or of the cus- 
toms of the ancient world? 

To render a knowledge of history complete, to render it prac- 
tical and useful, all the branches which have been mentioned, 
must be interwoven with it; and without these it can never 
become more than a meagre and uninteresting outline. The 
method of teaching, which has been suggested in this branch, 
not only enriches the science, and makes it more interesting 
and instructive; but by alternately exciting and gratifying the 
principle of curiosity, it habituates the pupil to trace every de- 
partment of useful knowledge to its source, gives precision and 
accuracy to his thoughts, trains him to thorough research, and 
forms one of the best preventives which can be employed, in 
guarding the minds of youth, against those loose and superficial 
habits of thinking, into which they are so apt to run. 

Suggestions on Education. 
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From instructions to Mothers and Nurses on the management of Children 
in health and disease ; comprehending directions for regulating their Diet, 
Dress, Exercise and Medicine ; with a variety of Prescriptions adapted to the 
use of the Nursery, and an Index of medical terms.—By James Kennedy, 
om. p. Glasgow ; 1825. ] 


Exercise, in the multiplicity of its relations to living nature, 
comprehends many subjects which merit the attention of all 
considerate minds. Among others may be represented,—the 
causes which impart to the body’s spontaneous movements the 
power of altering the actual order of the functions of life;—the 
various kinds of action wherein exercise consists;—the organic 
changes it determines in the animated machine;—the effects 
produced by it when excessive either in degree or duration;— 
and, its advantages in preventing, mitigating, or removing dis- 
order or disease. 

Locomotion is subservient to the power of volition; and, it is 
by successive and methodical applications of the muscles, which 
constitute the locomotive organs, that the different actions of 
walking, running, dancing, leaping, and the like, are performed. 
These voluntary operations of the animal machine, cannot have 
place however, without the internal functions,—digestion, cir- 
culation, respiration, secretion, and excretion,—changing their 
actual tenor and having their activity increased:—thus, the 
movements of the muscles which execute the different acts of 
locomotion are so intimately connected with the organs on 
whose functions the processes of nutrition depend, that the for- 
mer always excite and accelerate the latter, when they them- 
selves are required to perform their natural actions. 

Muscles, which are the direct agents of voluntary motion, have 
a necessary union with the chief organic apparatus of the system. 
If the principal trunks of the nerves distributed to a muscle be 
divided, that muscle instantly loses the locomotive faculty; it be- 
comes completely palsied. When, on the contrary, the brain has 
been roused into a state of intense excitation, the general nervous 
influence is consequently augmented, and the muscular actions 
are more developed and more energetic. Let delightful infor- 
mation be imparted to a person who, at the time is sedate and 
tranquil, and he will soon become unable to remain in this con- 
dition;—he will rise, walk, return to his first posture, keep in 
incessant motion, and experience as it were a necessity of using 
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the excess of life which his muscles have just received.-- The 
muscular system is equally connected with that of the circula- 
tion;—and, no sooner has the communication which exists be- 
tween the heart and muscles been intercepted, by tying a liga- 
ture round the arteries, than the muscular tissues, ceasing to 
be supplied with arterial and vivifying blood, have their con- 
tractile property gradually diminished and ultimately extinguish- 
ed:—but, if the circulation be accelerated, if the arterial blood 
enters with increased force into the muscular masses, their 
contractile property acquires more energy, their movements are 
freer, and their actions more powerful. 

There exists, then, a constant relation between the activity 
of the nervous and arterial systems, and the activity of the mus- 
cles which produce locomotion; and, it is in the material and 
vital connection which unites these parts that other very impor- 
tant results originate. The muscles obtain the principles of their 
activity from the nerves, and the blood transmitted to them by 
the arteries;—and, in return, they cannot move without re-act- 
ing, through the intermediacy of the arterial vessels and nervous 
cords, upon the beart and brain;—the muscular contractions 
exercise a true stimulating impulsion on the internal organs:— 
they augment their vitality;—impel them to partake of the acti- 
vity of the muscles;—and, in this way, arouse a general excita- 
tion in the whole animal economy. In this intimate association 
of the muscular tissue with the nerves and arteries, moreover, is 
to be found the principal cause of that excitement which deter- 
mines walking, running, dancing, fencing, as well as the fre- 
quency and quickness of the pulse, the developement of animal 
heat, perspiration, redness of the cutaneous surface, and blush- 
ing. ‘These corporeal exercises, however, induce another series 
of important effects, the nature of which may be usefully ex- 
plained. 

When persons walk or run, they advance the body forward. 
with a certain degree of velocity, and place it alternately on 
either foot:—consequently, at the instant when the lower extre- 
mity, which receives the weight of the body, touches the ground, 
a shock more or less strong is produced: —the sum of the motion 
which the muscular contractions then impart to the living ma- 
chine is, at the same time, reflected upon it:—and, this reper- 
cussive action penetrates the whole frame, is distributed to all 
the organs, shakes the universal system, and agitates the minut- 
est fibres of which it is composed. These concussive shocks of 
the substance of organs are illimitably multiplied;—they are 
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repeated at each step, at each leap:—they exert an incontesta- 
ble influence upon the textures which execute functions:—and, 
the mechanical agitations, produced by them in vital parts, 
change the internal disposition of these parts, determine a con- 
centration of their fibres, and thereby render them more active 
and more powerful. 

This distribution of movement over all the ofgans, in the ac- 
tions of running, walking, leaping, passes without observation in 
a natural state of the system; but, it comes to be perceived in a 
very evident manner when inflammatory excitement has exalted 
the sensibility of an individual texture or membrane of the body: 
—then, the centre of motion in the morbid part always experi- 
ences distress, sometimes intense pain,—the effects of the reper- 
cussion vibrate through all the inflamed fibres and seem to be 
felt only in the one affected point. Reflexion of movement, 
then, is a natural circumstance susceptible of the easiest demon- 
stration:—it becomes quite manifest when, in walking or run- 
ning, a person holds pressed against the body, a vessel partially 
filled with water;—each step occasions a displacement, an agi- 
tation of the fluid. 

Rightly to understand the degree and the nature of the influ- 
ence which all his spontaneous corporeal movements exercise 
upon man, it is necessary to unite the effects of those mechani- 
cal agitations which his organs sustain, with the effects of the 
connection that exists between the actions of the muscles and 
those of the brain and heart. This influence, then, emanates 
from two causes,—the exciting impulse which the muscles, by 
their contractions, impress apon the nerves and the arteries and, 
by consequence, on all the various systems of organs,—and from 
the concussions each successive displacement of the body makes 
all its living tissues to experience, together with the develope- 
ment of the tonic forces which is their natural result. 

Exercise, it has been said, may be of an active or passive 
kind:—the former comprehends many diversities of muscular 
exertion, each of which, by its peculiar mode of action, gives 
rise to particular impressions in the animal economy :—those 
produced by walking, running, dancing, pursuits of the chase, 
fencing, various games, swimming, and the different uses of the 
vocal organs, cannot be unworthy of brief consideration. 

Walking exerts a double influence on the actual state of the 
system. Persons, in taking this exercise, make alternate con- 
tractions of the bending and extending muscles of the thighs 
and legs, and these contractions are repeated with a degree of 
quickness corresponding to the rate of velocity at which the 
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walkers proceed. ‘These muscular masses some of which are 
very large, cannot however, as has already been explained, com- 
mence acting without, at the same time, re-acting on the brain 
by means of the nerves, and upon the heart and lungs through 
the intervention of the arteries. Walking, therefore, has for 
its immediate results,—an acceleration of the blood’s motion, 
increased strength and frequency of the pulse, greater quickness 
of breathing, an augmentation of animal heat, and indeed a gen- 
eral excitement of every organ:—and, all these effects are pro- 
portionally distinct and exquisite as the speed of walking is rapid 
and, consequently, as the alternate contractions of the bending 
and extending muscles of the lower extremities, are fast re- 
peated. 

Besides this impulsion communicated to all the organic sys- 
tems by the action of walking, it likewise subjects them to the 
influences of mechanical agitation. All the weight of the body, 
in walking, is successively made to rest first on the one and then 
on the other limb. Now, at the instant, when each foot comes 
in contact with the ground, a shock takes place and all the vital 
frame sustains an agitation:—this is very considerable if the 
person walks quick, takes long steps, or passes over hard rough 
ground:—but, ik is feebler, if he proceeds slowly, treads on a 
soft or grassy surface, or poises his weight on the toes, when 
the joints of the ankle and foot conduce to weaken its force. 
Every one can discern the motions induced in the cheeks of 
those who, with the mind engaged on other objects, go careless- 
ly over a rugged field:—these agitations and shakings of the 
cheeks represent, in some measure, the occult effects deter- 
mined by the same cause in the more important though invisible 
érgans. Itis also consistent with experience, that an unexpect- 
ed fall, with the sole of the foot lighting over a cavity however 
shallow, occasions a shock which, in some instances, has been 
so violent as to produce laceration of the liver and very danger- 
ous lesions of the brain. 

Walking, then, influences the body by two kinds of action:— 
by the muscular contractions augmenting the activity of all the 
vital parts:—and, by the concussions which, pervading these 
organs, tend to produce a condensation of the fibres composing 
them, and thus to promote their firmness, their tone, and their 
energy :—it is by this double effect that the exercise of a daily 
walk proves beneficial to the constitution. This, therefore, isa 
certain means of enlivening the appetite, forwarding both the 
assimilative and the excreting operations of digestion, facilita- 
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ing the blood’s distribution over all the living frame, maintain- 
ing the natural tenor of the secreting and exhaling vessels, and 
indeed of supporting a salutary equipoise between the fiuids and 
the solid structures. Additionally to these, its direct influences 
on the vital nature, exercise or spontaneous novement is the 
source of other effects. Walking in the open fields or among 
the clear glens of the hills, in the alleys of airy woods or along 
the banks of unshaded streams, brings a person into an atmos- 
phere, at once pure, salubrious, fresh by incessant renovation, 
and impregnated with the odoriferous emanations of flowers 
that, in summer, cover the face of the ground,—into an atmos- 
phere which, thus modified, determines a stimulating impression 
upon the lungs, and an exaltation of the nervous energy, having 
a tendency to disseminate vivacity over the whole animal system. 
Such exercise, moreover, entertains and charms the mind by the 
diversity of agreeable objects it brings under the walker’s obser- 
vation; it delights the heart by the evervarying scenes which 
the wide face of nature enables him to contemplate; and, in 
fine, it contributes to awaken in the soul a calm sense of joyous- 
ness and satisfaction, a universal feeling of happiness and_phi- 
Janthrophy. 

Running produces effects on the body which originate in the 
same sources as those that walking determines. Very lively 
and rapid contractions of the muscles of the thighs and legs, and 
even of the back and neck, form its necessary results. This 
extreme activity of the muscular masses is propagated through- 
out the system;—it constitutes an impulsive force which excites 
their vitality and accelerates their movements;—it increases the 
pulse’s strength and frequency;—by it the animal temperature 
is elevated, the skin reddened, and the cutaneous exhalation 
made to issue in profusion. 

In running, the body is projected upward and forward; the 
hindmost foot is raised before the other, (for the purpose of sus- 
taining the body,) has reached the ground; and, when this takes 
place, a violent shock is communicated to the whole system and 
agitates all its parts. These concussions, moreover, succeed 
one another with great rapidity, and the substance of each organ 
thereby finds itself almost unintermittingly commoved and shaken. 
That power which walking 4d running prompt into action, differs 
merely in degree;—in the latter, it is more extensive and vehe- 
ment. Their effects also are nearly similar;—enly those of 
running have a particular intensity, an extreme violence:—they 
do not produce a mild and moderate excitation, but a kind of 
feverish disturbance having something in it that is unnatural 
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and prone to originate disease. Every day affords instances of 
the invigorating, exhilarating, and even healing influences of 
walking, but those of running are generally regarded as being 
inimical to the regular continuity of vital action:—nevertheless, 
there may be particular cases, wherein running, moderate in 
degree and limited in measure, shall be found useful in prevent- 
ing some, and in helping to moderate other, unhealthy condi- 
tions. 

Dancing was employed by mankind, in the primitive ages, as 
an expression of reverence and gratitude to the divinity. Many 
ancient legislators, also, inculcated its being frequently and 
publicly practised, as an exercise naturally favorable to the 
developement of young organs, and to the promotion of vigor 
and activity in the growing frame. It combines all the move- 
ments of walking, running, and leaping; and, through the instru- 
mentality of the locomotive contractions by which it is produced, 
it imparts a high degree of excitement to the heart, the lungs, 
the brain, and to every other part which constitutes a source of 
Vitai action. 

By the exercise of dancing, the living system is susceptible 
of being variously affected:—its practice hurries the circulating 
elements in their course, accelerates the pulmonary movements, 
and induces an active flow of the perspiration. This excess of 
the cutaneous discharge induces a great consumption of the 
animal fluids, which manifests its effects in a consequent thirst 
that, according to circumstances, may be more or less intense. 
Desire of nourishment is also awakened and promoted by it; 
and this is a consequence either of the agitations sustained by 
the digestive organs, or of the rapid abstraction of the body’s 
material principles, which require an equally rapid supply:— 
thus, it may be made conducive to the restoring or improving 
of the appetite and to the perfect assimilation of food. 

In those who have perfected themselves in this exercise, 
dancing gives the body an agreeable and easy air, and enables 
it to move with grace and freedom. By throwing back the arms 
and shoulders, it advances the chest, renders it more capacious, 
and consequently more favorable to the actions of the heart 
and lungs. It also imparts strength and pliancy to the limbs, 
turns out the foot into its natural pusition, and braces the mus- 
cles of all the lower extremities:—it, in fine, confers on the gait 
a particular air which is readily recognisable in persons who 
excel in such accomplishments. 

Youth is the season of life when motion is indispensable :—at 
this time, the very act of expending the vital energies becomes 
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the most appropriate means of renewing and invigorating them: 
—to the circumstances of growing persons, therefore, dancing 
is most applicable. It proves exceedingly beneficial to the 
conditions of young females, especially of those who have soft 








: and delicate constitutions, by counteracting the effects of that 
é inaction which the indiscriminating refinements of society im- 
E pose onthem. By its power of inciting perspiration, of procu- 





fF ring the rejection of what in the fluids is excessive or depraved, 
q and of fortifying the general economy, it may be successfully 
: employed as a remedial agent in a multitude of complaints,—in 
obstructions, indigestions, and all scrofulous and nervous affec- 
tions. —Well-timed dancing, in fine, is a natural, an elegant, 
and a salutary exercise which, under wise management, can be 
E made particularly subservient to the perfecting of man’s intel- 
lectual as well as his personal attainments. 

Field-sports constitute to persons on foot a kind of exercise 
which calls into action all the essential organs. Those who en- 
ter into such pursuits are obliged sometimes to walk, sometimes 
to run, sometimes to leap, sometimes tobe standing, sometimes 
to have the body curved, sometimes to utter eries:—now all these 
spontaneous movements cannot be executed without inducing va- 
riations in the actual state of the internal functions. The mus- 
cular contractions brought into requisition by them, impel the 
heart, the large arteries, and indeed all the pulses into greater 
activity, elevate the animal temperature, and accelerate the 
functions of the skin:—at the same time, the frequent agitations 
sustained by the living tissues renew their tone, and impart to 
them fresh energy and vigor. 

Such employment also makes impression on the body by means 
of the fascination with which it engages the mind. Besides the 
pleasure he naturally derives from the contemplation of rural 
beauty and sublimity, the hunter finds opportunity of participating 
in a multitude of peculiar enjoyments:—the arts practised by the 
game to avoid the snares laid for them; the curious, often aston- 
ishing, devices opposed by animal instinct to the stratagems of 
human reason; his own hopes and fears; his successes and dis- 
appointments, all combine in deeply interesting his mental fee- 
lings and, through them, the organs by which such feelings are 
perceived. Boys, therefore, and young men, when these sports 
of the field are attainable, ought to be systematically inured to 
them as being adapted, in a decisive manner, to invigorate and 
mature the energies of their sentient and perceptive natures. 

Many diseases yield more readily to the remedies administered 
for their cure, when these are assisted in their operation by a 
moderate employment of this inspiriting exercise:—morbid af- 
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fections distinguished by atony of organs, relaxation of texture, 
or deficiency of the motive powers, obtain a marked amendment 
from its exciting and tonic influence. Dancing and the chase 
have this remarkable in them;—that, being regarded as amuse- 
ments, they fatigue ailing persons less and are less irksome 
to them, than those exercises to which they submit by restraint, 
or in obedience to the prescriptions of their physicians. 

Fencing requires a vigorous and almost unceasing action ot 
the muscles of the arms, trunk, head, and inferior extremities 
In practising it, the body is carried backward and forward with 
great vivacity, and strong concussions are incessantly sustained 
by all parts of the fencer’s person, Hence, it produces very 
distinct organic effects:—it speedily puts the whole living ma- 
chine into a state of the most intense excitement:—the counte- 
nance beams with animation; the eye sparkles with peuetrative 
brilliancy; and the manifestations of life and energy and gen- 
erous ardor, become impressively apparent. By the changes 
which it determines in the natural course of the functions, it 
may be made beneficial in those circumstances of unhealthi- 
ness where an instantaneous and lively agitation of the person, 
the communication of an exquisite impulse tothe circulating 
system, or a. profuse exhalation from the perspiring vessels, is 
indicated:— Wrestling, in fine, and fencing and all the various 
forms of self-defence, when acquired under appropriate tutor- 
age, do couduce very much towards imparting an air of grace 
and nobleness to the mien and an air of benevolence and firm- 
ness to the character:—this kind of ‘exercise makes the body 
strong and healthy, the mind patient and generous; and, being 
endowed with such important tendencies, it ought not, without 
the best reasons, to be excluded from constituting a material 
branch of the youthful discipline. 

Games at hand-ball, foot-ball, tennis, shuttlecock, and others 
of asimilar nature, oblige the players to run and leap with 
earnestness and frequency. All the body is then in motion:— 
not only are the locomotive muscles kept in constant action, but 
the head, the eyes, and even the organs of voice require, at the 
same time, a certain application. Now, this exquisite activity 
of the external, is disseminated to all the internal or vital sys- 
tems:—each of these has its action accelerated, and the gene- 
ral functions of life proceed with increased promptitude and 
strength. These sports, then, tend directly to preserve and in- 
vigorate the health, to refresh the young mind for the renewal 
of its studies, and to promote the vivacity of its powers 
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Except when immoderately used, the quoits, bowls, nine-pins, 
and other juvenile games of a like kind, do not introduce changes 
into the organic functions that are unfavorable to health:—they 
awaken its energies and consolidate the general system.— Bil- 
liards, although too frequently subjected to the degradation of 
being made instrumental to the vulgar and mischievous purposes 
of gambling, is of itself and always ought to be an elegant and 
ennobling amusement:—#it calls forth a great variety of mental 
and corporeal actions whose natural tendency conduces, in a 
direct manner, to dignify the vital, the moral, and the intellect- 
ual powers of mankind. 

Swimming, with the practice of which every young person 
should be conversant, occasions all the muscles, especially those 
of the limbs and arms, being put into a state of considerable 
activity which has the effect of accelerating the movements of 
the heart and arteries, and of augmenting the influence of the 
nerves in every part or the body, As the water, however, pre- 
sents very little resistance to the actions of the members, this 
exercise produces none of those concussive agitations which 
result from running or leaping, and consequently is less influen- 
tial on the universal frame. Nevertheless, it is distinguished 
by an effective peculiarity:—the fluid in which the swimmer 
keeps himself buoyant, surrounds his person and compresses it 
on all sides; and, to the mechanical impression arising from 
this circumstance, is added another derived from the tempera- 
ture, cold or tepid or warm, of the element wherein he fioat:— 
hence proceeds a twofold action capable of inducing a diversity 
of organic variations, the general tendency of which is to invig- 
orate the organs themselves and to render the whole system 
more robust. 

Declamation, reading with a loud voice, and singing, were 
advised by many ancient philosophers as very efficacious anti- 
dotes to the progress of disease in not a few of its troublesome 
forms. They act directly on the pulmonary organs, and when 
moderate, tend to strengthen them. Reading aloud, at stated 
intervals and for definite spaces of time, has proved decisively 
beneficial in threatened consumption:—in chronic affections of 
the lungs themselves also, and in cases where these were inac- 
tive or loaded with mucous matter, it has been followed by the 
happiest results, particularly if repeated several times in the day 
and continued only so long as not to induce fatigue. These 
exercises of the voice, moreover, extend their influences to the 
abdominal organs, especially those of assimilation and excretion, 
by means of the alternating re-actions of the diaphragm, which, 
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in this way, conduce in animating their vitality, increasing their 
activity, and invigorating their functional powers. Independent- 
ly, however, of their effects on his personal conditions, as mere 
modifications of salutary exercise, elocution, recitation and 
reading, contribute immediately and most powerfully to the ex- 
altation of man’s rational constitution:—they impart to him 
knowledge, the characteristic glory of his intellectual and im- 
perishable destiny:—they give him knowledge of himself, of uni- 
versal nature and of nature’s God;—they give him knowledge 
of things that were, of things that now are, and of things that 
have yet to be:—they fit him for accomplishing meritorious ac- 
tions in this world, and prepare him for the enjoyment,—in 
modes of existence that await him,—of knowledge ever increas- 
ing and ever desiring; for the enjoyment of bliss, pure as his 
own renovated being, and interminable as his immortality. 


IMPORTANCE OF MENTAL CULTIVATION TO A RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTER,. 


[From Religious Education: A Series of Observations on the Instruction of the 
Young, principally with a Reference to Sunday Schools. By A. H. Davis, 
author of “the Teacher's Farewell,” &c. London: printed for Frederick 
Westley and A. H. Davis, 10, Stationers’ Court, and Ave-Maria Lane ; and 
sold by C. J. Westley, and G. Tyrrell, Dublin ; and Waugh and Innes, Edin- 
burgh. 1826.] 


Waite it must be confessed that pure and undefiled religion, 
both in principle and practice, should be the primary object 
of a Sunday school teacher’s solicitude, it is equally true that 
there is nothing in genuine piety which militates against the cul- 
tivation of the mental powers. To assert the contrary, would 
be to arraign the wisdom and goodness of Him who has endowed 
us with faculties so numerous, so varied, and so capable of in- 
creasing our happiness. Here, as in most other cases, the dan- 
ger consists, not in the use, but in the misapplication of the 
blessings with which we are favored. That some persons in 
their intemperate zeal, affect to deny the use of mental cultiva- 
tion is true, but such persons are generally as little entitled to 
our regard, as the man who presumes to offer his sentiments on 
the inutility of any science, to the very first principles of which 
he is an absolute stranger. Nothing contained in the Scriptures 
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ean fairly be construed into a censure of human attainments; on 
the contrary, we find Moses and Solomon both celebrated for 
their learning and science, in the Old, and Paul in the New 
Testament. Yet it would be fatally wrong to allow any thing of 
a merely secular kind to usurp the high place so justly demand- 
ed by the means which conduce to the salvation of the soul. 
While kept within proper boundaries, a studious attention to the 
improvement of cur mental faculties, is both desirable and use- 
ful. ‘ With all thy getting,’ says the wisest of men, ‘get un- 
derstanding ;” and to no individuals does this exhortation apply 
with more propriety and force, than to those who are engaged 
in the work of education. 

Yet, as it regards Sunday schoo] teachers in general, com- 
paratively little value is attached to mental acquisitions: fervent- 
ly desirous of usefulness in their grand design, they unhappily 
lose sight of the superior opportunities which a well-cultivated 
mind would afford, of communicating instruction in an attractive 
and useful manner. To those who have been scholars in Sun- 
day schools, but have risen up into life, and devoted themselves to 
the religious instruction of their fellow-creatures, this remark 
peculiarly applies. Their limited means during youth could not 
afford them the ability, even had they possessed the inclination, 
to pursue a studious course. A deficiency is often very observ- 
able in these pious individuals, arising from these causes; and 
although early and constant in their attendance, and exemplary 
in their conduct, they labor under considerable disadvantages. 

Those who profess to instruct others, should not, at least, be 
remarkable for their own want of education. ‘Thou that 
‘teachest another, teachest thou not thyself ?? This interrogato- 
ty should be their constant subject of reflection, and should 
induce a disposition to supply, as far as possible, the defects of 
which they ought to be conscious. A little time devoted to 
self-cultivation, would raise the respectability of the teacher, 
and prevent him from incurring the shrewd and sarcastic re- 
marks of children, whose perceptions are clear and quick. No 
peculiarities of expression or manner ought to be indulged in 
by an instructer of children, and it is only by great vigilance, 
and the exercise of good taste, that we can hope to avoid them. 
The careful perusal of the productions of our best authors, in- 
sensibly forms the taste, and at once corrects aud improves our 
style of expression. In proportion as the teacher’s mind is en- 
larged, his capacities for usefulness are extended, since he pos- 
sesses stores which others do not enjoy; and how invaluable will 
such resources appear, when it is recollected how much a tat- 
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ent for illustration is requisite to interest the volatile minds of 
youth. Let it be borne in mind too, that the standard of know- 
ledge is always rising, and that it is essential, in the very nature 
of things, that the teacher should be superior to his pupils. 

In recommending an increased attention to mental cultiva- 
tion on the part of the Sunday school teachers, the following 
observations are designed merely as hints for the pursuit of 
mw ledge, to be amplified as circumstances may require. 

. A proper distribution of time, and the formation of a plan of 
will be found unspeakably 1 unportant. 

If the foundation is insecure, the superstructure will always 
be endangered. Hence the importance of primarily forming 
some rules, adapted to circumstances ; and as no decisive plan 
can be laid down for universal adoption, Jet your attention be 
directed to a few general hints. 

Let your plan be judiciously framed, If this be overlooked, the 
attempt will be unsuccessful. It will be necessary to ascertain 
and define with accuracy the time you can devote to study, with- 
out infringing on business, or neglecting devotion. Let, how- 
ever, some part of every day be set apart for the improvement 
of the mind; the cases are very few in which this cannot be 
accomplished with comparative ease, if due diligence be exer- 
cised. Do not attempt too much. Many a good intention has 
been frustrated, by aiming at more than the opportunities of 
the student enabled him to fulfil. Failure must inevitably result, 
and this in most cases produces a feeling of despondency, which 
acts very powerfully on the energies of the mind in preventing 
future exertion. 

Recollect the importance of order and punctuality. Relaxation 
for even a single day draws after it serious consequences: when 
the course of study is once broken through, an evil habit begins 
to be formed. No trivial causes should induce you to lay aside 
a plan which you have deliberately adopted. You will find it far 
more difficult to return to habits of discipline, after the mind 
has been dissipated by indulgence. 

Let your plan be prosecuted with diligence. The bee, not deter- 
red by fatigue, roams from garden to garden, from field to field, 
and after many a flight, returns to the hive loaded with her 
spoils. Imitate her example, and let no day pass without your 
going in quest of knowledge, and thus increasing the stock 
which you possess. 

Endeavor to acquire the habit of abstraction: allowing the mind to 
wander, exceedingly hinders mental improvement. Pursue your 


iy 


studies ‘with energy and tranquillity for it will be impossible fo: 
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you to succeed whilethe mind is weak or agitated. Diligently 
investigate the various subjects which come under your notice, 
and make yourself completely master of one, before you proceed 
to another. An opposite method will be sure to lead to confu- 
sion, and indistinctness in your ideas. 

Acquire and cherish habits of observation. Pitiable is that man 
who passes through life without remarking the varieties of char- 
acter which meet his view, and deriving from the survey sub- 
stantial benefits. 

Having well arranged your plan, and properly apportioned 
your leisure time, we proceed to,— 

2. Reading. As it regards reading, direct your attention first 
to those works which have been purposely composed to aid in- 
tellectual cultivation. Books of this character were once rare, 
but they are now numerous. 

Among the best, most adapted for usefulness, may be noticed, 
Self Cultivation, the product of the observation and experience 
of the Rev. Isaac Taylor; Watt’s [Improvement of the Mind, 
which should ever be a cherished volume in the youthful library; 
and Mental Discipline, by the Rev. H. F. Burder, which, al- 
though principally written for students in theology, may be stud- 
ied with advantage by every one. 

Discrimination in the selection of books is absolutely neces- 
sary;—to read, as is the case with many, every volume which 
bears an alluring title, is injudicious and injurious. It frequent- 
ly happens, that persons whose circumstances have only allowed 
them access to a few valuable works, which have been attentively 
and frequently perused, are far better informed than others, 
who have had the range of extensive libraries, over which they 
have fluttered, like the butterfly, instead of gathering and toil- 
ing as the bee. One very great evil resulting from this desul- 
tory and excursive method of reading, is, that the principles of 
the individual are subject to perpetual change, every thing bear- 
ing the charm of novelty, becomes, in his estimation, superior to 
utility; he is driven about by every wind of doctrine, pitied by 
some, and despised by others. He acquires too often a habit of 
expressing his sentiments in a manner, which proves himto be des- 
titute both of good sense and of humility; and, while he attempts 
to shine in conversation, it is easily discoverable that his know]- 
edge is confined.and superficial. In the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, it is absolutely needful to persevere in the most diligent 
use of the means calculated to secure the desired end. Let, 
therefore, your course of reading be select and jndicious, if you 
really desire to make intellectual progress. 
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Many persons of pious feelings confine their readjng to one 
class of writings, and one set of opinions, which has a tendency 
to narrow the mind, to produce a bigoted attachment to their 
own particular views, and to cherish uncharitable sentiments in 
reference to those who differ from them. It should be the aim 
of every well-educated christian, to acquaint himself with the 
opinions of others, that he may not, however inadvertently, 
misrepresent them, or be at a loss when they are alluded to in 
his presence, Let not, however, the opposite extreme be in- 
dulged, of reading every controversial work; such a course, 
unless the individual have a very strong mind, is likely to result 
in scepticism. It exposes a man to the danger of ‘ ever learn- 
ing, and never coming to the knowledge of the truth;’ and of 
exposing himself to this reproach and threatening, ‘ unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel.’ 

The pecuniary resources of many sunday school teachers 
do not permit them to obtain access to the publications which 
are necessary for their improvement. ‘To remove this difficulty, 
it should be the aim in every Sunday school, to establish a li- 
brary for the use of the teachers, distinct from the one usually ap- 
propriated to the children. 

A moderate quarterly subscription will enable them to obtain 
a respectable library in the course of a few years. Application 
might also be made to affluent individuals connected with the 
congregation to which the school is attached, to promote the 
design, either by subscriptions, or by donations of books. In 
the short space of two years, the library of a Sunday school 
known to the writer, has been enlarged considerably with many 
expensive and valuable works, by the plan above recommended. 

The management of such libraries should be confided to good 
hands, and great care be taken that only works of standard ex- 
cellence be procured; the limited finances they generally possess, 
will not justify the purchasing of works of a light character, or 
of temporary interest. History, especially ancient, should hay» 
a place in it; and for this purpose, Rollin, or Morell’s studies in 
History, are perhaps the best adapted.—The connection of 
sacred with what is commonly termed profane history, is so in- 
timate, that an acquaintance with the latter is of great importance 
to the teacher, as it will strengthen his conviction of the authen- 
ticity of the sacred volume, and illustrate and confirm a large 
portion of its testimony. 

The best authors, who have written expressly to illustrate the 
Bible, should also be purchased, such, as, Horne’s Critical Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Scriptures, in 4 vols. 8vo; and Burder’s 
Oriental Customs, in 2 vols. 8vo, Every work of merit on the 
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subject of education generally, should be admitted; for, although 
but small portions of such works could be introduced into Sun- 
day schocls; yet the principles on which they are founded, and 
many of the advices and hints which they furnish, may be ren- 
dered extensively useful. 

Standard works on divinity, which may often be obtained at a 
cheap rate, should be sought for. A Sunday School library 
will be of more advantage than appears at first view; it will 
foster a habit of reading, and that too of a select and solid char- 
acter; it will tendto unite the teacher more closely with the 
school, by affording him such facilities for his gratification, and 
it will materially aid him in his intellectual progress. 

3. Reflection is of the greatest advantage in mental culture, 
—nothing indeed can be gained without it. Comparatively 
speaking, all our reading and observations are useless, unless 
they form materials for thought. The acquisitions of those who 
read without reflection, scarcely deserve the name, being of 
no practical value. They read merely for amusement, not 
for profit,—for the gratification of the fancy, aud not for the 
imprevement of the understanding. Their knowledge resem- 
bles the contents of a public warehouse, in which goods of 
every description are stored up without any order. It must be 
digested and arranged, or it will be nearly useless. 

Reflection is the chemistry of the mind, enabling us to ana- 
lyse the variety of subjects which are presented to us, to sepa- 
rate the good from the evil, and to produce a number of inter- 
esting combinations of thought and feeling. It is the test by 
which we are enabled ‘to distinguish between true and false rea- 
soning, and to detect the various improprieties with which we 
may be justly chargeable. The chemist only can arrive at a 
certain knowledge of the constituent parts of bodies, or judge 
of their adaptation to valuable ends; and it is the man of reflec- 
tion only who acquires a just knowledge of the peculiar construc- 
tion of his own mind, and is instructed how to apply it to his own 
improvement, and to the interests of his fellow creatures. 

That these are results of considerable moment to our individ- 
ual and relative happiness is sufficiently evident. How apt are 
we to form an undue estimate of ourselves! Reflection induces 
us to compare ourselves with others; and the conviction is 
forced upon us, that we have no reason to be proud of our at- 
tainments, but as yet, ‘know nothing as we ought to know.’ 
That self-complacency which we too frequently indulge, and 
which presents an insuperable barrier to mental culture, is best 
removed by the habit we are now recommending. Under a con- 
sciousness of our numerous defects, thus discovered, we shall 
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be desirous of receiving, and shall thankfully acknowledge, the 
advice and assistance of those who are candid and friendly 
enough to point out our errors. 

Aim at clearness in all that you do. If you do not arrive at 
accurate conceptions of the subject which you are pursuing, it 
it will be impossible for you to express or describe it with accu- 
racy. Be not contented with having arrived at a conclusion, but 
satisfy yourself as to the process by which you have reached it. 
Some persons seem unable to express their ideas, so as to make 
them intelligible. Acquire, therefore, whatever exertion it 
demands, clearness and accuracy, which you will best accom- 
plish by habits of reflection and careful composition. 

4. We would earnestly recommend mutual commumcation. 

When the endless variety which the human mind presents 1s 
taken into consideration, how invaluable do the opportunities of 
social intercourse appear. By the collision of one mind with 
another, the brightest sparklings of genius and talent nave been 
elicited, and he who desires to excel must avail himself of the 
advantage of association. Persons who have been secluded 
from society, find considerable difficulty in conveying their sen- 
timents; and it is therefore desirable, especially for the instruc- 
ters of the young, to acquire the habit of speaking and writing 
with ease and fluency. Set before you as examples for you 
imitation, those of- your associates who are the best informed, 
and cultivate their friendship, that you may avail yourself of the 
means of improvement which their conversation will supply. In 
the early part of the author’s Sunday school engagements, a 
private society existed among several of his fellow-laborers, for 
their own mental improvement; it met weekly, and he remem- 
bers with feelings of grateful pleasure the benefit his own mind 
received from its proceedings. Persons possessed of superior 
talent and information might thus be instrumental in contributing 
to the moral and mental improvement of their coadjutors. 

Whatever be his mental acquirements, the most intellectual 
man may after all adopt the language of the immortal Newton, 
who, reviewing the operations of his life, said, ‘ That it seemed 
as if he had been only gathering a few shells and pebbles on the 
sea shore, while the whole ocean of truth lay undiscovered 
before him.’ 

A christian will consider it his greatest happiness to dedicate 
his talents, however eminent, to the service of the cross. 

The selfish feeling which induces some persons to keep their 
talents unexercised, finds no place in the mind of a generous 
believer. He feels that the knowledge he accumulates places 
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him under a more serious responsibility, and therefore devotes 
it to the furtherance of the happiness of mankind. He resem- 
bles the farmer, who, although he gathers his corn into the barn, 
does not suffer it to remain there, but threshes it out, that it may 
be useful in affording ‘seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater.’ Apply then your knowledge to a beneficial object, and 
be not satisfied with having talents, without exercising them for 
the advancement of the moral and spiritual happiness of your 
fellow men, ‘This is the highest object of human exertion, and 
to this end, all your desires and attempts at mental cultivation 
should be directed. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PARENTS, 


Religious and Moral Education. 

'The following paragraphs are extracted from the interest- 
ing volumes which have for some time furnished materials for 
ithe parental department of our work: they contain the thoughts 
of Locke and other eminent writers of more recent days. | 


As the foundation of virtue, children ought very early to have 
imprinted on their minds a true notion of God, as of the inde- 
pendent supreme Being, author and maker of all things, from 
whom we receive all our good, who loves us and gives us all 
things. And consequent to this, instil into him a love and rev- 
erence of the supreme Being. This is enough to begin with, 
without going to explain this matter any farther, for fear, lest 
by talking too early of spirits, and being unreasonably forward 
tomake him understand the incomprehensible nature of that in- 
finite being, his head be either filled with false, or perplexed with 
unintelligible notions of him. 

Let him only be told upon occasion, that God made and goav- 
erns all things, hears and sees every thing, and does all manner 
of good,to those that love and obey him. You will find that, 
being told of such a God, other thoughts will be apt to rise up 
fast enough in his mind about him, which, as you observe them 
to have any mistakes, you must set right. 

And I think it would be better if men generally rested in such 
an idea of God, without being too curious in their notions about 
a being which all must acknowledge incomprehensible; whereby 
many, who have not strength and clearness of thought to dis- 
tinguish between what they can and what they cannot know, 
run themselves into superstition or atheism, making God like 
themselves, or else none at all. And I am apt to think the 
keeping children constantly morning aud evening to acts of de- 
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votion to God, as to their maker, preserver, and benefactor, in 
some plain and short form of prayer suitable to their age and 
capacities will be of much more use to them in religion, know|- 
edge, and virtue, than to distract their thoughts with curious 
inquiries into his inscrutable essence and being. 

Be sure to preserve their tender minds from all impressions 
and notions of spirits and goblins, or any fearful apprehensions 
in the dark and let them know that God, who made all things 
good for them, made the night that they might sleep the better 
and quieter, and that, they being under his protection, there is 
nothing in the dark to hurt them. 

The Bible is certainly a very unfit book for children to read 
promiscuously; for what pleasure or encouragement can it be to 
a child to read a book of which he understands nothing? And 
how little are the greater part of the scriptures suited to a child’s 
capacity! What an odd jumble of thoughts must a child have 
in his head, if he have any at all, such as he should have con- 
cerning religion, who in his tender age reads all parts of the 
Bible indifferently as the word of God, without any other distinc- 
tion. 1 am apt to think that this in some men has been the 
very reason why they never had any distinct thoughts of it all 
their life time. There are, certainly, some parts of the scrip- 
ture which may be selected for a child to read,and he may learn 
some of the instructions of our Savior in the New Testament. 

Young people should read a good history of the Bible, where- 
in every thing is put down in due order of time, and several 
things omitted which are only suited to riper years. This they 
should be well acquainted with before they begin the study of nat- 
ural philosophy, that many phenomena may be referred to the in- 
mediate will of God, instead of only accounting for them by 
physical or natural causes. 

The first use we should make of a child’s reason is to teach 
himto know God and the truths of christianity. 

You may show a child a house, and make him comprehend 
that it cannot have built itself, or the stones have been raised, 
had no one carried them up; in proof of which you may show 
him masons and bricklayers at work. ‘Then desire him to look 
at the heavens, the earth, and the numerous vegetable and ani- 
mal productions which God has formed for the use of man, and 
say to him, ‘how much more beautiful is this world we inhabit 
than that house? Can the world then have made itself? No: 
God made it with his own hands.’ 

To convince children that many things may exist which can 
neither be seen, heard, nor felt, ask them, ‘ if it is not true that 
such a one is wise, and that another has a great deal of wit?’ 
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When they have answered, ‘ yes’ say, ‘ but have you ever seen 
his wisdom? Of what color is it? Have you heard it? Does 
it make much noise? Have you touched it? Is it cold or hot? 

The child will laugh, as he would were you to ask him similar 
questions concerning spirits. He would be surprised if any 
one inquired what color a spirit is of, and whether it is round or 
square. You may then observe to him, that he knows many 
things really exist which he can neither see, feel, nor hear, and 
that these things are spiritual. But you must enter into these 
kinds of discussions with great caution. I only wish to teach 
you how to answer the questions of those children whose curios- 
ity and reasoning lead you to these subjects against your will. 

When you explain to a child the use of prayer, tell him God 
commands us to pray to him, not because he is ignorant of our 
wants, but because ‘he would have us accustomed to offer up our 
petitions as an acknowledgement of our dependence upon him; 
so that it is the true humility of our hearts, the full conviction 
of our weakness, and our entire reliance on his goodness, that 
he requires of us. ‘These petitions, which he orders us to make, 
only consist of our intentions and desires, as there is no occasion 
for words in our communications with the divinity, Some 
people repeat a great many words and-never pray at all; others 
pray inwardly without uttering a syllable. Words and forms 
of prayer may nevertheless be very useful, as they may excite 
in us the thoughts and sentiments they express, provided we are 
attentive, and for this reason Jesus Christ has given us a form 
of prayer which should be preferred to all others, 

The knowledge of morality and christianity is the absolutely 
indispensable part of education, For what avails it how know- 
ing a person is in speculative science, if he knows not how to be 
useful and happy? If this work be neglected in the earlier 
part of life, it must be owing to some very favorable circumstan- 
ces, if the person turns out well afterwards. For the human 
mind resembles a piece of ground which will by no means lie 
wholly bare, but will either bring forth weeds or fruits, accord- 
ing as it is cultivated or neglected. And according as the habits 
of vice and irreligion, or the contrary. get the first possession 
of the mind, such is the future man like to be. We do not think 
it proper to leave our children to themselves to find out the sci- 
ences of grammar, or numbers, or the knowledge of languages, 
or the art of writing, or of a profession to live by; and shall we 
leave them to settle the boundaries of right and wrong by their 
own sagacity, or to neglect or misunderstand a religion which 
God himself has condescended to give us as the rule of our faith 
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and practice? What can it signify to a youth that he go through 
all the liberal sciences, if he be ignorant of the rules by which 
he ought to live, and by which he is to be judged at last. Wii 
Greek or Latin alone gain him the esteem of the wise and vir- 
tuous? Or will philosophy and mathematics save his soul? 

But it is to be feared that parents in some cases, through a 
mistaken notion of the true method of giving youth a religious 
turn, often run into the extreme of surfeiting them with religious 
exercises, instead of laboring chiefly to enlighten and convince 
their understandings, and to form their tempers to obedience. 
The former, though noble and valuable helps appointed by di- 
vine wisdom for promoting virtue and goodness, may yet be so 
managed as to disgust a young mind and prejudice it against re- 
hgion for life; but the latter, properly conducted, will prove an 
endlessly various entertainment. ‘There is mot a duty of moral- 
ity, you can have occasion to inculcate, but what may give an 
opportunity of raising some entertaining observation or intro- 
ducing some amusing history. And though it may sometimes 
happen that a youth well brought up may, bythe force of temp- 
tation, run into fatal errors in after-life, yet such a one, it must 
be owned, has a much better chance of recovering the right way 
than one who never was put in it. I am ashamed to add any 
more upon this head, it being a kind of affront to the under- 
standings of mankind to labor to convince them of a truth as 
evident as that the sun shines at noonday. 

A parent, in any station of life whatever, may and ought to 
bestow half an hour or an hour every day in instructing his 
children in the most useful of all knowledge; nor is there any thing 
to hinder a master of a private seminary of education to bestow 
generally an hour every day, and more on Sundays, in instructing 
the youth under his care in the principles of prudence, morality, 
and religion. This may he digested into a scheme of twenty 01 
thirty lectures, beginning from the very foundation and going 
through all the principal particulars of our duty to God, our 
neighbor, and ourselves, and from thence proceeding to a view 
of the fundamental doctrines, evidences, and laws of revealed 
religion. In all which there is nothing but what may be brought 
down to the apprehension of very young minds, by proceeding 
gently and suiting one’s expressions to the weak capacities of 
the learners. 

Above all things, care ought to be taken that religious knowi- 
edge be as little as possible put on the footing of a task. A 
parent or teacher who communicates his instructions of this kind 
in such a manner as to tire or disgust the young mind, though 
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he may mean well, does more harm than good. A young per- 
son will have a better chance of taking to a course of virtue and 
religion if left wholly to himself, than if set against them by a 
wrong method of education. The mind, like a spring, if unnatu- 
rally forced one way, will, when let loose, recoil so much the 
more violently the contrary way. 

The first Sunday evening’s conversation between the master 
and pupils might be upon happiness. Questions might be put to 
the eldest youth, as whether they did not desire to secure their 
own happiness in the most effectual way; or if they would be 
content to be happy for a few years, and take their chance af- 
terwards? They might be asked, what they thought happiness 
consisted in, if in good eating, drinking, play, and fine clothes 
only, &c. The next Sunday evening’s conversation might be 
upon the most likely means for gaining the favor of God, in or- 
der tu secure happiness, The third evening might be on the 
duty we owe to ourselves. The fourth, on the regulation of the 
passions. We might then proceed to our duty to our neighbor. 
Young people of good understanding may then be rationally 
convinced of the certainty of the divine existence by a set of 
arguments not too abstract, but yet convincing. The proof a 
posterori, as it is commonly called, is the fittest to be dwelt up- 
on, and is fully level to the capacity of a youth of parts of four- 
teen years of age. ‘To habituate young people to reason on mor- 
al subjects, to teach them to exert their faculties in comparing, 
examining, and reflecting, is doing them one of the greatest 
services that can be imagined. And as there is no real merit 
in taking religion on trust, but, on the contrary, a reasonable 
mind cannot be better employed than in examining into sacred 
truth ; and as nothing is likely to produce a lasting effect upon 
the mind but what the mind is clearly convinced of; on these 
and all other accounts it is absolutely necessary that young peo- 
ple be early taught to consider the christian religion, not as 
matter of mere form handed down from father to son, or asa 
piece of superstition consisting in being baptized and called af- 
ter the author of our religion, but as a subject of reasoning, a 
system of doctrines to be clearly understood, a set of facts estab- 
lished on unquestionable evidence, a body of laws given by di- 
vine authority, which are to better the hearts and regulate the 
lives of men. 

The whole course may conclude with an explanation of our 
Saviour’s Discourse on the Mount, which contains the christian 
law or rule of life, and is infinitely more proper to be commit- 
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ted to memory by youth, than all the catechisms that ever were 
or will be composed. 

Conscience is a guide little to be depended on, unless accom- 
panied by religion. Give your scholar religious sentiments; 
persuade him that every moment of his life the Divine Being 
sees and hears him; impress his mind with this sublime and impor- 
tant principle; set him an example of piety; make him admire 
the works of God; the heavens, the earth, the verdure with 
which it is clothed. The fruit he eats, the flowers he gathers, 
every thing will contribute to make him sensible of the powe: 
and goodness of that God, who has created every thing for our 
use. 

Teach him that God has made us to love him, but not to 
comprehend his greatness; that our ideas are too much confi- 
ned to dare maintain, that every thing we do not understand is 
false, since throughout nature all appears mysterious and mir- 
aculous. For, as Montaigne says, ‘ not to believe what we do 
not understand is a dangerous sort of coursge, and may be at- 
tended with bad consequences; besides the absurdity into which 
it draws us.’ 

I would most seriously insist, that there are certain leading 
and fundamental truths; that there are certain sentiments on the 
side of christianity, as well as of virtue and benevolence, in fa- 
vor of which every child ought to be prepossessed; and may it 
not be added, that to expect to keep the mind void of all prepos- 
session, even upon any subject, appears to be altogether a vain 
and unpracticable attempt; an attempt, the very suggestion of 
which argues much ignorance of human nature? Let philosophers 
say what they will, itis much to give youth prepossessions in favor 
of religion, to secure their prejudices on its side before you turn 
them adrift in the world; a world in which, before they can be 
completely armed with arguments and reasons, they will be as- 
sailed by a number whose propossessions and prejudices, far 
more than their arguments and reasons, attach them to the oth- 
er side. Why should not the christian youth furnish himself in 
a good cause with the same natural armor which the enemies of 
religion wear in a bad one? It is unreasonable to suggest that 
we should in christianity, as in the arts and sciences, or Jan- 
guages, begin with the beginning, set out with the simple ele- 
ments, and thus go on unto perfection. Do young persons then 
become musicians, and painters, and linguists, and matheiati- 
cians, by early study and regular labor; and shall they become 
christians by accident? Shall this most important knowledge be 
by christian parents deferred, or taught slightly, or be supersed- 
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ed by things of litthe comparative worth? Or shall we, with an 
unaccountable deliberation, defer an anxiety about religion till 
the busy man or dissipated woman are become so immersed in 
the cares of life, and so entangled in its pleasures, that they will 
have little heart or spirit to embrace a new principle? A princi- 
ple whose precise object it will be to condemn that very life in- 
to which they will have already embarked, nay to condemn al- 
most all that they have been doing and thinking ever since they 
first began to act and think. 

Begin then with considering that religion is a part and the 
most prominent part in your system of instruction. Do not 
communicate its principles in a random desultory way; nor 
scantily stint this business to only such scraps and remnants of 
time as may be casually picked up from the gleanings of other 
acquirements. Confine not your instructions to mere verbal 
rituals and dry systems, but instruct them in the way that shall 
interest their feelings, by lively images and by a warm practical 
application of what they read to their own hearts and circum- 
stances, There seems to be no good reason that while every 
other thing is to be made amusing, religion alone must be dry 
and uninviting. Do not fancy that a thing is good merely be- 
cause it is dull. Why should not the most entertaining power 
of the human mind be supremely consecrated to that subject 
which is most worthy of their full exercise? The misfortune is, 
that religious learning is too often rather considered as an act 
of the memory than of the heart and feelings, and that children 
are turned over to the dry work of getting by rote as a task, that 
which they should get from example and animated conversation, 
or from lively discussion in which the pupil should learn to bear 
a part. Teach them rather, as our blessed Savior taught, by 
seizing on surrounding objects, by calling in all creation, ani- 
mate and inunimate, to your aid. 

In your communications with young people take care to con- 
vince them that, as religion is not a business to be laid aside with 
the lesson, so neither is it a single branch of duty; some de- 
tached thing which, like the acquisition of an art or a language, 
is to be practised separately, and to have its distinct periods and 
modes of operation, But let them understand, that common 
acts, by the spirit in which they are to be performed, are to be 
made acts of religion, and that as she who has true personal 
grace has it uniformly, and is not sometimes awkward and some- 
times graceful, so religion is not an occasional act, but an in- 
dwelling principle, an inwrought habit, a pervading and inform- 
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ing spirit, from which indeed every act derives its life, and en- 
ergy, and beauty. 

An intelligent mother will seize the first occasion which the 
child’s opening understanding shall allow, for making a little 
course of lectures on the Lord’s prayer, taking every division 
or short sentence separately, for each furnishes valuable mate- 
rials for a distinct lecture. The child should be led gradually 
through every part of this divine composition: she should be 
made to comprehend one by one each of its short but weighty 
sentences, not in their most extensive and critical sense, but in 
their most obvious meaning. 

When the child has a pretty good conception of the meaning 
of each division, she should then be made to observe the con- 
nection, relation, and dependence of the several parts of the 
prayer one upon another, for there is a great method and con- 
nection 1n it. 

The young person, from being made a complete mistress of 
this short composition, will have a clearer conception, not only 
of its individual contents, but of prayer in general than many 
ever obtain, though their memory has been perhaps loaded with 
long unexplained forms, which they have been accustomed to 
swallow in the lump, without scrutiny and without discrimina- 
tion. Prayer should not be so swallowed. It is a regular pre- 
scription, whieh should stand analysis and examination: it is not 
a charm, the successful operation of which depends on your 
blindly taking it without knowing what is in it, and on which the 
good you receive is promoted by your ignorance of its contents 

I would have it understood that by these little comments I do 
not mean that the child should be put to learn dry, and to her 
unintelligible, expositions; but that the exposition is to be collo- 
quial. And here I must remark in general, that the teacher is 
sometimes unreasonably apt to relieve herself at the child’s ex- 
pense, by loading the memory of a little creature on occasions 
on which far other faculties should be put in exercise. The 
child herself should be made to furnish a good part of this ex- 
temporaneous commentary by her answers; in which answers 
she will be much assisted by the judgement the teacher uses in 
her manner of questioning. Written forms of prayer are not 
only useful and proper but indispensably necessary to begin 
with. But I will hazard the remark, that if children are thrown 
exclusively on the best forms, if they are made to commit them 
to memory like a copy of verses, and to repeat them in a dry 
customary way, they will produce little effects on their mind. 
They will not understand what they repeat if we do not early 
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open to them the important scheme of prayer. We should give 
them knowledge, before we can expect them to make much 
progress in piety, and as a due preparative for it. Tw adopt 
the contrary mode would be virtually adopting the popish rule 
of praying in an unknown tongue. Children, let me again ob- 
serve, will not attend to their prayers if they do not understand 
them; and they will not understand them if they are not taught 
to analyse and dissect them, to know their component parts, and 
methodise them. 

As a preparative to prayer itself, they should be impressed 
with as clear an idea as their capacity and the nature of the 
subject admit, of ‘ Him with whom they have to do.’ His om- 
nipresence is perhaps of all his attributes that of which we may 
make the first practical use. 
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M otives to application. 


Tue subject of our present article acquires an inexpressible 
importance, if the views given in our last, on the proper ob- 
jects of female education, are founded on a just estimation of 
female character. The disposition of every human being 1s 
powerfully influenced by the class of motives to which it has 
habitually yielded. That the incentives to study be pure and 
unquestionable in their influence must therefore be of vast con- 
sequence to the happiness of female life. Study is the duty of 
early years, and the incitements under which an individual acts 
at that stage of life, are insensibly transferred to the perform- 
ance of the duties of a maturer period. At all events, the ac- 
tion of habitual motive must leave its tendencies and its traces 
on the mind, and work its silent way into the formation of per- 
sonal character. 

We would ask the attention of parents and teachers to a can- 
did consideration of the motives to application, which are usually 
presented to the minds of the young. Of these, one by no 
means uncommon in the higher style of educating young la- 
dies, is an ambition for literary attainment. The cultivation of 
this principle is usually blended with the inculcation of much 
that is true and good,—a just idea of the value of the’female mind, 
the injustice of repressing its powers by inadequate cultivation, 
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the natural equality of intellect in the sexes, the high influence 
attained by women of eminent abilities, and the absolute obliga- 
tion of every human being to improve every opportunity and use 
every means of mental improvement. Sometimes the less wor- 
thy inducement of a display of acquirements is permitted to op- 
erate in anticipation of life, by recourse to school exhibitions. 

To the excitement produced by such means must be traced much 
of the prevailing passion for inordinate application, and its attend- 
ant evils of depressed health, morbid feeling, and feeble char- 
acter. A high and generous ambition, if rightly directed, is, we 
freely admit, as favorable to mental activity in woman as in man. 
It is not of elevated aims that we complain, but rather of short- 
sighted efforts which fail of the true elevation of the mind, be- 
cause, though occasionally enlightened by a gleam of better 
feeling, they terminate in mere intellectual advancement. The 
noble desire to elevate and refine the whole nature, is anticipat- 
ed and counteracted by a narrow ambition for the acquisitions of 
science and literature. These instead of being regarded but as 
part of the means, become the end of the learner’s progress. 

Under the strong impulse of which young and generous minds 
are always susceptible, literary ambition may be found a pow- 
erful aid to intellectual advancement. It may, as it sometimes 
does, lead to intense application and brilliant results. But its 
usual consequences are to unfit rather than prepare the mind for 
the demands of the humble duties of daily life ; and while this 
effect of study may be willingly overlooked in the case of the 
few whom heaven endows for mental benefactors to the human 
race, it is far from being a venial evil in the case of those whose 
lives are probably to be spent in ministering to human happiness 
in the narrower though serener sphere of domestic life. 

We decline following into particulars all the evils entailed on 
character by excessive application, or by habits of undue devo- 
tion to intellectual pursuits, and would pass to the consideration 
of a class of motives which, from the prevalent use of them in 
schools, have a more extensive operation and a more lasting ef- 
fect on the mind: we allude to all stimulants calculated to excite 
emulation, ‘ But what are we to do without emulation?’ is the 
question with which objections to this principle of action are 
usually met—somewhat as the intemperate man asks, ‘ But what 
am I to do without stimulus?’—TIf it is the case—and we appeal 
not to teachers, but to parents for the truth on this point—if it 
is the case that even the fairest form of emulation deteriorates 
the character, by leading to the obtrusion of self; if it produces 
an avaricious desire for marks of personal distinction, and sinks 
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very often into baser feeling; if it excites the mind so unduly as 
to produce wakeful nights, painful days, and tears of disappoint- 
ment, it is a hindrance to happiness, and to the improvement of 
the character, the true end of education; and it ought to be ban- 
ished at all hazards. 

Rank, places, medals, and badges, are very appropriate ex- 
citements to military virtues. But a school for girls should bea 
scene of peace and gentle self-forgetting happiness, such as 
forms the best resemblance to the aspect of family life. No 
young person, if we would cherish in her a disinterested disposi- 
tion, should be so situated, for a moment, as to make another’s 
loss her gain. But this is always the case where any mark of 
honor is lost and won. A perfect unity of spirit should always pre- 
vail in a school: one impulse should inspire ail. Personal consid- 
erations should never be presented to the mind. No feeling 
should be cherished, which, in its expression at home, would be a 
source of pain to the heart of a mother. 

The error we apprehend which countenances the principle of 
emulation, is not always to be severely censured; as it arises 
sometimes from the involuntary confounding of this principle 
' with avery natural and proper one, the desire of approbation, 

A more discriminating attention indeed would never have per- 
mitted the former to rank among motives that are beneficial 
in their tendencies; since its sole object is a comparative one, 
: the conspicuous advancement of an individual beyond others of 
| the same class. This reference to others is the objectionable 
point in emulation. Duty of every kind should be performed 
from the pure impulse of personal conviction. The moment 
that the slightest tinge ofa selfish desire for comparative emi- 
nence is infused into the motive of action, it corrupts the disposi- 
tion and degrades the character. We wish to contemplate this 
subject free from the bias of great names; otherwise it would be 
: easy enough to enter into ethical disquisition, embodied in form- 
i idable quotations, proving that emulation is malignant in its infla- 
ence on all relative duties. But our earnest wish is that parents 
and instructers would think for themselves by observing for them- 
selves. 

Ambition being the mere desire of power, may often be no- 
ble in its aims, and pure in its tendencies on character; and 
were the alternative proposed of choosing between this principle 
and emulation, there could, we think, be no hesitation in giving 
the preference to the former. A high ambition of literary or 

4 scientific attainment, may elevate the mind to genuine dignity, 
and leave it open to every disinterested and generous impulse 
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Emulation is a desire to surpass others; it is not a simple mo- 
tive like the former; it does not carry the mind right onward, 
with the sole desire of acquisition or of excellence; it does not 
impel the individual towards the great object of improvement, 
with her eye steadily fixed on that alone; it has something of an 
anxious, restless, and dissatisfied feeling, combined with the 
desire of attainment; it stops ever and anon to throw a watchful 
and jealous eye on the progress of others ; and it can never be 
gratified, but with the view of the space by which the individual 
has outstripped her companions. It is entirely opposed to a gen- 
erous unity of object and of effort, or to the great characteristic 
of all genuine benevolence, the sacrifice of self interest; and, 
even when under the eye of the most watchful of human guar- 
dians, it infuses a feeling which must be forever at war with 
the great rule of esteeming others better than ourselves. 

The love of approbation, it is true, is not always a pure mo- 
tive; because it may be directed by a desire for the esteem of 
those who are themselves corrupted. But, generally, if we ad- 
mit that the majority of mankind are disposed to perceive and 
approve moral excellence, the love of approbation may safely 
be adopted as a good subordinate motive. It conduces to the 
improvement and happiness of children, and of mankind univer- 
sally, in relation to the supreme Father. It leads also to the 
developement ofthe kind and amiable traits of character, in the 
common transactions of human intercourse. | It is capable, when 
rightly cultivated, of operating as a motive perfectly pure. It 
does not, like emulation, single out an individual, and hold her 
up to notice, and thus cherish the consciousness of self, and its 
attendant self-complacency : it imparts equal gratification when 
the approbation expressed is participated by others. It does 
not fix the candidate’s eye on her companions to take measure 
of their progress: it directs the regards of the pupil to her 
teacher, and converts him into a source of happiness. It is his 
esteem, and not the comparative distance between herself and 
others, which is the cause of pleasure. 

Emulation, as an incitement to study, becomes still more pal- 
pably injurious, when it is produced by ostensible marks of 
honor. It sinks into a selfish and mean desire of distinction, 
which can be gratified only at the expense of others. ‘The 
badge of comparative merit becomes not unfrequently an object 
of avaricious and envious greed, disseminating dislike and dis- 
eord, where a pure and harmonious happiness alone should 
prevail. It becomes at all events an object of intense desire 
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the possession of which is the aim of every endeavor, and ab- 
sorbs the whole mind. 

Amidst such excitement from incidental circumstances, the 
mind is too much disturbed to become susceptible of purer and 
quieter motives. The great ends of education, and the uses of 
particular branches, are alike overlooked in this strife for em- 
inence. 

The desire of approbation, on the other hand, operates with 
a mild and genial influence ; it may very easily be kept pure, 
for it does not interfere with a sincere regard to the happiness 
of others; and it does not agitate the mind so as to exclude the 
operation of higher motives. That it is a weaker motive than 
emulation, we will cheerfully admit; but to reflecting minds the 
comparative strength of motives can never become a test of 
their excellence. The strongest desires of the human mind are 
sometimes those which operate with the violence of passion. 

True happiness, and especially with the female sex, is gentle 
in its character; and the motives to female virtue, in all stages 
of life, must be mild in their nature, in order to be conducive 
to this great end of all education. 

As a subordinate motive, then, the love of approbation may 
safely be employed. But there are higher and purer induce- 
ments to application, which the instructer should be more anx- 
ious to use, in forming the minds and the characters of the 
young. For ambition, for emulation, for the fear of disapproba- 
tion,—for all exciting principles of action, we would substitute an 
enlightened and happy sense of duty in its relations to the great 
Author of being, and to all the circumstances of human life. 
Every subordinate inducement naturally arising from this wide 
principle, may be cherished in its place. 

But, if education is to be regarded asthe great means of form- 
ing character, no motive which is at variance with this ought to 
be admitted within the sphere of the duties and employments of 
early life at school. A definite and steady regard to religious 
motives, cannot be expected, it is true, from very young pu- 
pils; and, while it is so limited in its influence on adults, it 
would hardly be reasonable to expect it to operate without inter- 
ruption on the minds of any class of children. Indeed, too high 
a standard of requirement is one prevailing fault in education. 
Still the great point, it seems to us, is not how much we advance 
in a given time—but has our progress been in the right direc- 
tion? are the principles cultivated in childhood and youth such 
as will be of true value in after life? The question is not how 
strong a coloring we can give to the character, but is it acquiring 
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the proper hue. Religious principle, then, as the only sure 
foundation of worth and of happiness, is what the teacher should 
cultivate, so as to cherish it into strong and natural growth. 
The perceptible progress in this great business of education, 
may be very slight from day to day ; but time will be gradually 
deepening every salutary impression into the elements of a cul- 
tivated character and of a useful life. 

This desirable result, however, can be brought about only by 
a great change in the prominent objects of attention in early 
years. Parents and teachers must first become willing to yield 
the principal place in education to its moral department; and all 
studies must be regarded as but subordinate to the improvement 
of the disposition. Science and literature must take a secon- 
dary place; and the moral uses of every branch of knowledge, 
and of every lesson of the school, must be regarded as superior 
to accurate intellectual perception or exact recitation. 

Teachers must rise from the office of silent listeners to that 
of active assistants and guides; parents must cease to judge the 
progress of their children by the length and the difficulty oi their 
lessons, and Jook rather to the general improvement of the mind, 
and the influence exerted on the habits; and children should be 
sent to school, not so much to acquire certain branches of edu- 
cation, as to receive the elements of worth and of usefulness. 

In what we have said respecting the influence of motives, 
some of our readers may think that we have made no allowance 
for the modification of some species of incitements—for the op- 
eration of a guarded and ‘generous’ emulation, which is usually 
considered so favorable, at least in the education of boys. We 
are well aware that a sense of justice may be so successfully 
cherished, as to remove every ungenerous disposition to retard 
the progress of others, and that an ingenuous acknowledgement 
of the superiority of others may sometimes result from the be- 
stowing of rewards. Still the original nature of the principle of 
emulation remains in full force—a desire for the advancement of 
seif to the exclusion of others. Competition may be very fairly 
and honorably managed; but it is an unnecessary appeal to feeling 
of a lower order—unnecessary we must say, till teachers shal! 
have proved by experience, that nobler influences have not 
equal power. 

In the management of well conducted Sunday schools, we 
have proof that emulation is not requisite to improvement. In 
these schools, rewards are not used—interest in the subject, 
and respect and affection for the teacher, secure diligent atten- 
tion and satisfactory progress, along with a common and equal 
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happiness. Similar results miglit be obtained in all schools ; 
were the same methods employed, and the same diligence used, 
in the one case as in the other. The teacher of the Sunday 
school acts with a benevolent view to the improvement and the 
happiness of his pupils, and trusts to his personal influence to se- 
cure attention and diligence. He enters into the minds of his 
4 scholars, he makes every step of their progress interesting and 
delightful; he feels no need of emulation to aid him. Were the 

same individual interest and zeal felt by all teachers, the whole 
3 exciting class of motives might be dropped, and the improve- 

ment of the young go on with a calmer and gentler current, re- 
sembling more nearly the natural serenity of childhood. 
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Tue next topic* of this pamphlet is discipline. The remarks 
on this head are rather loose and unsatisfactory. The vague 
manner in which the author expresses himself, leaves the reader ¥s 
in possession of no definite information. No light is thrown on 
this difficult question of government. But our readers shall judge 
for themselves. 












. ‘In governing schools, nothing but the most vigilant attention 
and the strictest discipline can insure success. Those who would 
inculcate that gentle and affectionate treatment should always be 
used, and deery the firm and determined tone of management which 
has been uniformly pursued by the ablest teachers, are either to 
be suspected of a want of candor ora want of experience. Such 
teachers as have aiways made the best scholars in ancient or mo- 
dern times, have uniformly been strict disciplinarians; on the other 











*See last Number. 
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hand, those who allow themselves to act under the influence of any 
other principle than that of zeal for the cause of education, and 
treat their pupils with cruelty, are unworthy of the trust reposed in 
them, as they betray a want of humanity, aud debase the character 
of instructer. 

Few teachers, however, can acquit themselves of not having 
been unguarded in some particular cases of great provocation, and 
seduced by the power of passion. Perhaps il is not in buman na- 
ture to preserve, at all times, that self-command, and equanimity of 
temper, which is proper to be exercised in such circumstances ; 
yet, to guard against the risings of passion as much as possible, is to 
respect himself, and that peace which it naturally tends to destroy 
when it is allowed to bear down the cool decisions of judgement. 
The truest plan for teachers, is to act calmly and determinedly, 
without partiality, upon avowed systematic principles,—resolved to 
banish every thing like disorder,—and to give value io teaching for 
whatever money may be demanded for it in return.’ 


If, by ‘the strictest discipline,’ the author means a system of 

affectionate vigilance, minute and constant in its operation, and 
aiming rather at prevention than punishment, an efficient and 
steady determination to eradicate evil habits, and counteract 
bad propensities, a system, in one word, which is severe not upon 
the pupil, but rather upon the teacher, which transfers to the 
latter the anxiety of a parent’s care, and elicits from the former 
a filial regard, a system which is severe, because it requires 
from the teacher the arduous effort of perfect and constant 
self-control, and aims at the same point in the mind of 
the scholar,—if this is the author’s meaning, we can go 
along with him in all that he says about a ‘firm and determined 
tone of management’ operating by a rigid discipline. We should 
like to see such methods prevailing in every school; as their 
sole tendency would be to give that firm tone to the mind, which, 
perhaps, the mildness of modern discipline leaves wanting, but 
which is essential to a manly character and a useful life. 

But if, as we rather fear, the author means to uphold the 
harshness and repulsiveness of manner, which usually enters in- 
to the character of what are called strict disciplinarians, we can- 
not agree with him. The fear of violence isthe most degrading 
motive that can be held up to a human being; and whatever is 
done under its influence debases the disposition and corrupts the 
character. It is at war with all voluntary self-government, with 
all that renders schoo] virtues the spontaneous growth of the 
mind and heart, and with all, consequently, that is valuable or 
estimable in the traits of subsequent life. 
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A high tone of moral refinement in the instructer, will always 
lead to a refined discipline, to an habitual preference for the 
milder and happier expedients of government, as those which 
are most in harmony with the situation of one whose benevolent 
office it is to impart the elements of intellectual and moral char- 
acter to minds placed in dependence on his own. The mea- 
sures adopted by a kind and considerate teacher will always be 
regulated by a regard to their prospective influence on future 
character, more than by a short-sighted eagerness to check a 
present evil. It is very easy to plan out a system of rules for 
the government of a school, and to follow up every violation of 
them with chastisement or rebuke, and by this method of man- 
agement a death-like stillness and a perfect decorum may be 
produced, Fear and constraint are easily called into operation, 
even on the most untractable minds; but the great end of disci- 
pline, the power of self-government by the use of reason, can 
never be attained in this way. The compliance which has been 
yielded to restraint and to intimidation, will, in all probability, 
give way when these shackles are removed, or if this should not 
be the case, the habit of yielding to an arbitrary motive will 
have been acquired; and a readiness to relinquish the mind to 
the guidance of others, will have taken the place of an enlight- 
ened and manly exercise of the will acquiescing in the laws of 
truth. 

Where parental government has been arbitrary and capri- 
cious, where it has been harsh in its expedients, or where it has 
been lax and feeble, the disposition of a scholar may have been so 
injured; or under the ill-regulated discipline of an injudicious 
instructer, a whole school may have been so corrupted, that in 
the first attempts of a teacher who is desirous of using the bet- 
ter class of motives, there may be many difficulties to be en- 
countered. The minds of the young may have been rendered 
so habitually callous as to be inaccessible to the happier princi- 
ples of action. In such cases lies the real difficulty of governing; 
and it is not a mind of ordinary character that can surmount 
such obstructions. It is here that the teacher feels the need of 
the widest possible range of thought, the utmost efficiency in 
action, a power over himself and over the minds of his charge, 
which human discipline can hardly give. How to extricate him- 
self from the embarrassments of such a situation, is for individ- 
ual judgement and experience to decide. The result may be 
the temporary evil of inflicting physical pain, or the more last- 
ing evil of obduracy and vice remaining unsubdued and unre- 
formed, But the earnest endeavor of a good teacher in this, as 
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in every point of his management, will be to restore the ingenu- 
ousness and the innocence which have been lost, and to elevate 
his pupils by the action of high and generous motives. Iu some 
cases, a teacher may be called to assume the charge of a school 
previously regulated by corporeal inflictions. He will not pro- 
bably find it safe to attempt an entire change of motives in a 
day; as this would imply an equally sudden revolution of cha- 
racter on the part of his pupils. Still, his aim will be to work 
his way upward to a moral elevation of feeling in his school, to 
a standard of obedience which will render recourse to chastise- 
ment unnecessary. 

The progress of human opinion on this subject so important to 
character and to happiness, is a circumstauce for congratulation 
to parents, and to all who would see the habits of thé young 
early put under the guidance of reason and love. ‘Whe prevail- 
ing spirit, in almost all our schools, is that of a mild and gemal 
influence on character; and this species of discipline is con- 
stantly gaining ground; nor will either the few instances in 
which it is suffered to degenerate into feebleness, nor the few, 
on the other hand, in which there is a determined and scorntul 
adherence to mere severity, affect, to any extent, the state of 
the public mind. Moral refinement in this, as in all its other 
departments, is fast assuming its legitimate ascendancy over ge- 
neral opinion, and associating every expedient for juvenile im- 
provement with a more liberal allowance of present happiness. 

The following hints to parents are suggested with much good 
sense, and in the genuine spirit of candor; 


‘ Sometimes meddling and impaticnt parents breed much mischief 
themselves, by improper notions which they inculcate ; particulary 
young parents, whose unreasonable ambition to see their children 
out-do others, induces them to harass the teacher, and to urge their 
children forward,frequently at the expense of their health, without 
considering whether their time or ability warrant them or pot. 
These often sow the seeds of disaffection betwixt the scholar and 
the master, which seldom fail to produce bad effects, without an- 
swering any good purpose, especially when the teacher is kuown 
to be qualified, and conscientious in doing his duty. To say no- 
thing else of such conduct, it is bad policy ; and were parents to 
study their own interest properly, they would be at much pains to 
cultivate a good understanding betwixt the children and their tea- 
chers, by avoiding disrespectful observations upon their conduct 
or character, and to second at home the injunctions which are laid 
upon thetn in school; while the teacher, on the other hand, should 
be candid in giving his opinion of the children, when asked by the 
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parents, and labor to impress upon their minds the greatest reve- 
rence for them, and obedience to their authority. 

It would be well, too, in cases of any imprudence on the part of 
the teacher were the parents to act the part of friends, and, instead 
of exposing him, to let him know the public opinion of his conduct, 
that he might be more upon bis guard against the recurrence of the 
same error. By a reciprocal attention, in this way, to the feelings 
and reputation of each other, a friendsbip might be, and generally 
is formed and cultivated, which conduces to the comfort of all par- 
ties, and makes the children feel themselves necessitated to be both 
diligent and respectful at home and in school. ladeed, without 
the existence of such an understanding, no harmony can be expect- 
ed, and the improvement of the chiidrea will be much slower than 
it would otherwise be.’ 


Nothing can have ahappier influence on the mind of a child, 
than to perceive a unity of object and of effort, and a common 
interest relative to his improvement, existing between his teacher 
and his parents. It lays the foundation of that indispensable re- 
quisite to happiness, a generous confidence in others, as he sees 
both parties sacrificing their individual interest to his, and teach- 
ing him the great lesson of self-denial. But if he finds the ef- 
forts of his teacher prompted by one motive, and those of his 
parents by another, he will very soon regulate his own by the 
selfish desire of personal gratification, 

A more liberal confidence in the judgement of teachers, would 
usually have a very favorable effect on the education of children. 
Parents cannot too often remember that report, even from the 
mouths of their own children, is a very unsafe ground of opinion, 
and that misrepresentation may take place through ignorance or 
inadvertency, where there is no disposition to deceive. It would be 
well, we think, were a more free and open intercourse maintained 
between teachers and parents. Every school should be accessible 
to the observation of parents; and those who value the improve- 
ment of their children, should go personally to the school-room, 
and become acquainted with the exertions there made by the in- 
structer, so as to do-every thing possible in aid of them. Were 
a better feeling prevalent on this point, rarents would never be 
unwelcome visitants at school. ‘Their presence, indeed, would 
be a source of pleasure, both to the pupils and the teacher; and 
a little attention to necessary accommodation in the school-room, 
would avoid any hindrance from this arrangertent. 

Some teachers, we know are averse to the attendance of pa- 
rents or friends during the exercises of school. This feeling 
arises either from an undue tenderness of the instructer’s pro- 
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fessional reputation, from a nervous anxiety about good appear- 
ances, or from an apprehension of having the attention of the 
scholars distracted from their lessons. ‘The first two of these 
hindrances to the influence arising from the presence of pa- 
rents, are founded on misconception. It would be vastly better 
for the teacher’s estimation, and for a true representation of his 
school, if parents and guardians could witness his daily toil and 
his hourly difficulties. The arduous task which he has to 
perform, would be better understood. Parents could judge 
of the real progress of their children. Periodical exhibi- 
tions, those incentives to vanity in children, those fruitful 
sources of vexation to teachers, and of delusion to parents, 
would be superseded. Anxiety and disappointment would 
be avoided on all hands; and the truth, in all particulars, 
would have its natural and proper place. The fear of distraction 
on the part of the pupils is also ill-founded. The presence of 
parents becoming a daily or, at least, a familiar thing, would not 
disturb and excite the mind, as it does at formal exhibitions, but 
would, on the contrary, be a good impulse to attention and dili- 
gence, and would supersede much of the necessity of an anx- 
ious vigilance on the part of the teacher. 

Were teachers in the habit of admitting parents into their 
school rooms, such calls would never be felt as an intrusion, 
since they would be always expected; and instead of the school 
being occasionally brightened up for inspection, it would always 
be, in some measure, what the teacher would wish it to be at 
examinations and other public occasions. The impulse which 
the teacher himself would receive, would be, at least, of a favor- 
able nature to habitual diligence and to professional success. 

For the correctness of these opinions we can unfortunately 
appeal to but few teachers who have reduced them to practice. 
But it is these few only who can speak from experience on this 
subject and to their decision we cheerfully submit the merits of 
the case. 

The pamphlet before us proceeds, next, to treat of several 
branches of education separately, and of the different methods 
of teaching them. The English language is the first of these 
topics; and the author’s object is to bring forward the claims of 
the various systems of instruction, which at present are current 
in Great Britain. He draws, however, no line of preference, 
but speaks in general and candid terms of all. There is much 
liberality in this course of proceeding; but to a young teacher 
consulting such a work for guidance, the whole treatise would 
be rather tantalising, by its absolute indifference to any method 
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in particulary. The author’s intention, perhaps, was to leave his 
readers free to think for themselves, or to select by their own 
judgement the good parts of all the systems he delineates. This, 
we think, is the result to be desired in all cases. A good teach- 
er is a slave tonosystem. He perceives and extracts the useful 
in all; but he embodies these into a method of his own—or ra- 
ther he sees the futility of all theory, in what is an art, rather 
than a science; and he is more anxious about the number, the 
variety, and the success of his practical expedients, than the 
philosophical accuracy of his speculations. 

The present popular systems of instruction in reading, 
are very justly, though briefly, sketched in the following 


paragraphs: 


‘The learned and ingenious Horne Tooke, author of the Diver- 
sions of Purley, has justly remarked, that the English language is 
the first thing taught and the last thing learned; which is as much 
as to say, that its first principles are easily acquired by any person, 
and can be communicated as easily to others ; but to understand it 
as a master, isa study sufficient to engage a great part of a man’s 
life-time This accounts, in some measure, for the gradation of talent 
which isemployed in teaching it, as any person, however slight bis 
attainments in other respects, may learn to read a little, and become 
acquainted with the sounds of the vowels, and the technical terms of 
its grammar, so far as to induce him to go forward into the world 
as an instructer. But to examine its foundation, and to decompose 
the structure, requires a different preparation for the task; and in- 
deed such a share of training and genius as falls not to the Jot of the 
ordinary classes of teachers, even of those who are considered re- 
spectable. In tracing it to its sources, it requires all the aid which 
classical literature can confer, as its roots are deeply hid in the cus- 
toms, dialects, and languages of antiquity; and notwithstanding of all 
their learning, they are often bewildered in the wilds of conjecture and 
obliged to grope their way through the ages of barbarous darkness. 
Nor are theirs Jess easy who undertake to analyse all the materials 
of such a compound mass as the English language, and to ascertain, 
with grammatical precision, the fitness each particular part should 
occupy in its composition. Mere operatives, however, in the pro- 
fession, are of the Same use as any other class of mechanical la- 
borers, who act updn a plan given them to execute, without know- 
ing the scientific principles on which that plan is constructed ; nor 
is it always necessary that they should understand it: and such are 
always of great use, and the most numerous in every place where 
elementary instruction is required. 

In no department of education bas there been a greater variety of 
methods proposed for reducing the labor of the teacher, and the 
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time of the pupil, than in teaching of English, Indeed, of late, the 
whole world has been interested about new discoveries and improv. 
ed methods ; among which are, doubtless, many very ingenious ex- 
pedients, and some of them unquestionably are improvements upon 
the old plans, but others have been found in a great measure illuso- 
ry. Among those which have stood the test of experience, and 
which are now very generally adopted and acted upon, are the T'y- 
pographical, Momtorial, Interrogative, Reciprocal, and Simultane- 
ous methods. 

For the first of these, the country avows its obligations to Grorce 
Fu.ton, Esq., late teacher of English in Edinburgh, who, from 
being bred a printer, was led to apply the principle of composing 
types to that of initiating children in the art of reading ; and which, 
from its mechanical simplicity, amuses while it readily instructs 
them in the sounds and :combination of the letters. Messrs. Bell 
and Laneaster, each contend for the honor of inventing the others ; 
but this should be shared with many other teachers, who, it is well 
known, practised them, less or more, for many years before these 
gentlemen made known their plans to the public. Be this as it may, 
assisted by so many excellent publications which have been writ- 
ten upon their principles, the facilities they have afforded, and the 
benefits which they have conferred upon the cause, are great, and 
are best appreciated where they are most used, as they both, in a 
very efficient manner, lessen the master’s labor, and accelerate the 
pupil’s progress. Many of these books, however, it is humbly 
presumed, might be rendered still more useful, were the matter 
which they contain of that nature which would help the pupil in 
his succeeding studies, as well as in teaching him, at the same 
time, to read. For example, suppose some of the most useful rules 
of Grammar, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Multiplication-Table, &c , 
were intermixed with the other lessons to be committed to 
memory, they would answer the same purpose of exercising that 
faculty equally well as any other, and would save a great deal of 
time to the learner afterwards, when they come to study these 
branches to which they belong; besides, every body knows, that 
they forget much of their other lessans before they either come to 
understand them, or are in situations where they might be profita- 
ble; while these, by being called into actual use in the train of 
their education, are made to take a deep and lasting hold of the 
mind, and cannot so soon be obliterated. Those who still object 
to the simultaneous, monitorial, and reciprocal plans, argue that 
they are deceptive and noisy ; but it is presumed such have nol 
fairly tried them, or have not studied them sufficiently, as the 
checks which are used by experienced teachers according to these 
methods, sufficiently guard against imposition, either from the arts 
or laziness of the pupils, or even of the monitors. Admitting tha! 
there may be more noise than when the teacher does all himself, 
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or when he teaches only one ata time, it proves only that the noise 
is proportionable to the number who are learning, and of course is 
indispensable, and which may be compared to the noise of a cotton- 
mill, where hundreds of spindles are kept in motion by the great 
outer wheel, or master-power of the work; the noise of which is 
greater than if only one spindle were turning at the same time ; 
but it must be considered that the work done is in the same ratio. 
By proper management, however, the tendency to loudness may be 
restrained to a moderate pitch of voice, for it rises or falls in pro- 
portion to the degree of loudness made by the master or monitor, 
or whoever leads ; the pupils being, as in singing, naturally incli- 
ned to be as high as their leader, and louder than they otherwise 
need to be, were the leader to go on in a lower key. The inter- 
rogative system cannot be said to be new in teaching, but it is 
certainly more used than ever, and its advantages are found to be 
so great, that there is no doubt but it will come still more and more in- 
to practice. When it is used in exercising the judgement as well as 
the memory of the pupils, it then cannot be said to be mechanical, 
but rational, and may, be used with much effect in every stage and 
in every department of teaching, notwithstanding the objections 
which some have thought proper to raise against it.’ 


The prevailing systems of instruction in the department of 
reading, derive most of their difficulties from an ambitious at- 
tempt to teach children too much at once. Our primers and 
spelling books are full of hard words, quite unintelligible to a 
child, and such as he may read in most books for days and 
weeks without finding them occur. The best spelling book is 
too often thought to be that into which the greatest number of 
words is crowded, Accordingly, we find little children drilled, 
day after day, into the dull and useless process of spelling 
columns of words, without reference to their meaning, and hur- 
ried on in this kind of labor, till a child of four or five years is 
rendered competent to spell words of five or six syllables, while 
perhaps the short and common words in every day use are slight- 
ed or neglected. This course is equally unnatural and injurious; 
it perverts the mind of the child by its arbitrary and unmeaning 
demands; and gives a distaste for reading by the wearisome la- 
bor which it entails, 

To remedy these evils, we would have children make use of 
little manuals of easy and common words thrown into the form 
of pleasing stories. Let them defer the tedious and painful 
process of spelling and syllabication to a second stage of in- 
struction. The first stage should demand of the little learner 
no more than that he be able to recognise the power of a 
given combination of letters—to know a short word at sight. 
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The process of taking down words into letters, and then building 


the child’s progress. It is very well that he should be able to 
perform these operations ; and exercise in them ought to be 
thoroughly attended to in every lesson, when he is sufli- 
ciently advanced. At first, the pupil should be considered to 
have dorie well, if by frequent repetition he succeeds in recog- 
nising such words as occur oftenest in a very easy lesson. 

Our prevalent methods make the minute and laborious acts of 
attention, the first exercises of the mind, and demand of the 
child that he should express what he has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish. Overlooking the great fact that the first requisite to 
expression is perception, the instructer commonly teaches an 
infant the spelling of a word, (that is, the analysing of it,) before 
he permits him even to see the whole word: he then makes him 
put it up in little portions or syllables, (the process of synthesis,) 
and all this is done professedly in order to teach the child to 
read the word—that is, to recognise it at sight. No method 
more laborious could be devised, none more difficult or painiul, 
none more contrary to nature. 

Reading it should never be forgotten is merely a conscious 
succession of efforts in the organs of sight. To be learned 
naturally or easily, it should be learned as such. We should 
take precisely the same method to have a child recognise the 
words do, be, come, go, that we take in accustoming him to re- 
cognise by name a house or a tree,—not by anxious inculcating 
and systematic drilling, but by frequent repetition, communicating 
imperceptibly the knowledge required, until it becomes familiar, 
and is ready at command, This subject, however, we must 
leave for another opportunity, 


Thoughts on Domestic Education ; the Result of Experience. 
By « Mother. Author of ‘ Always Happy,’ ‘ Claudine,’ 
‘ Hints on the Sources of Happiness,’ &c. §c. 12mo. pp. 366, 
1826. London: Charles Knight. 


Ts book is, in many respects, a valuable guide to mothers 
who can devote most of the day to superintending or conduct- 
ing the education of their daughters. It is not, of course, so 
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well adapted to the common circumstances of life in this coun- 

, in which it is usually more advisable that a mother should 
consider herself rather as an aid to the instructer of her chil- 
dren, co-operating with the efforts made in school. There is 
much, hower, in this volume which would be serviceable in this 
way, by rendéring parents more attentive and intelligent ob- 
servers on the subject of education ; and there are, perhaps, 
not a few mothers, who, by better arragement of their time, 
and a deeper sense of the value of education to their children, 
might not be enabled to afford a very valuable assistance to the 
business of instruction. 

Our present limits will not permit us to do more, in this num- 
ber, than submit to our readers the following practical observa- 
tions on this subject: they are extracted from the preliminary 
remarks to the volume before us. 


‘Let not mothers fancy they have not time for educating their 
children. In the gayest and busiest life some portion can be at 
command ; and, in the disposition of time, can any claim be more 
imperative ? 

Let not mothers fancy they are not capable of instructing their 
children. Let them look at the list of what is to be taught. Let 
them remember that a well-grounded initiation is the chief business 
claimed. Let them recollect how many excellent books can be 
found to assist their efforts. Let them be aware that, as they pro- 
ceed in teaching, they will advance in learning ; and, above all, let 
them deeply feel that, in the elementary part of education, none 
other can do so well, 

Feénélon thus briefly sums up the qualities necessary to form a 
good preceptor :—** Let him have at least a correct moral sense, 
an agreeable disposition, and a true fear of God.” Qualities very 
common, and very attainable. Mothers need not regret that they 
can only teach the rudiments of learning. In some walks of life, 
that, followed by the after efforts of the pupil, will suffice. Where 
higher excellence is demanded, masters must be called in. Few, 
if any, individuals are so highly gifted as to understand all things. 
The teacher who bounds his study to one art, must teach that art 
with more skill than he who engages in many. 

Let not mothers fear the result of their labors; if patience, 
perseverance, and unremitting attention have been exerted, it will 
assuredly be favorable. A mother best knows the powers of her 
children, and can adapt her demands upon their attention accord- 
ingly. She can explain herself appropriately to the capacity of 
each of her pupils; her love will teach her modes of instruction 
unknown in schools; her solicitude will guide her to instil what is 
‘* wisest, discreetest, best.” 

Children rationally educated often appear to make a slower pro- 
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gress than those tanght at schools. The fact is, that they are fun- 
damentally taught. That building will staud the most firmly, the 
foundations of which are the deepest, but it will rise the most slowly 
from its profound and secure basis. , 

As some encouragemeut to mothers desirous of being the first 
preceptors of their children, it will be as well to state, that a lady, 
after having given the rudiments of learning to the elders of her 
family, partly in the wish of making an experiment, and partly in 
the hope of benefiting the younger members, gave up their initiation 
to masters. After the lapse of a reasonable time, she found, on in- 
specting the progress of her pupils, that it was by no means so ad- 
vanced, as in those she had herself initiated, at the end of the same 
lapse of time. Having kept memoranda of dates, ages, &c., she 
was enabled to be very exact in making her calculations and infer- 
ences. The masters she employed did not appear to have been 
deficient, but perhaps it is not easy for a superiorly gifted teacher 
to stoop to the drudgery of initiatory instruction. Whatever the 
cause, such was the fact. And be it remembered, that the mother’s 
is a daily lesson, that of the master twice or thrice a week, or per- 
haps only weekly. 

Some mothers have a custom of working, knitting, &c., whilst 
hearing the lessons of their childten ; under any cumstances of for- 
tune, this is saving time badly. A divided attention too often 
causes a certain degree of irritability, which is prejudicial to both 
pupil and preceptor. With very young pupils, this custom is pe- 
culiarly mischievous, because they more particularly require pa- 
tience and vigilant attention. Nor is time actually gained by the 
arrangement, for, by the occasional necessary attention of the 
mother to the occupation of ber hands, the attention of her head to 
the lesson of her child is disturbed ; mistakes are unwittingly passed 
over uncorrected ; the pupil rapidly and imperfectly runs through 
her routine of study ; or, arrested by the occasional vigilance of 
her mother, pauses, repeats the words, confuses the sentences, and, 
after employing double the time, drawls through her lesson more 
fatigued than instructed. Thus more minutes are lost than gained 
by either pupil or preceptor. 

A vigilant and concentrated attention is peculiarly necessary in 
teaching as well as learning, especially to very young children. 
But, at all ages, mothers will find themseives amply repaid for a 
zealous and entire devotion, whenever they are acting as instructers ; 
when more advanced age and improved ability demand only mater- 
nal superintendence, of course a less severe attention will suffice. 

It is as delightful, as, to those who first try it, it is surprising to 
find the many opportunities for instilling improving remarks, which 
occur in the course of giving a lesson in any branch of education. 

In reading, beside the subject matter, how many occasions for 
judicious observations present themselves. The elegance or inele- 
gance of the style, a word or phrase appropriate, obsolete, or vul- 
gar. The idiom of one language as compared to that of another, 
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&c. &e., besides the numerous ramifications spreading out of the 
conversation arising on the word, or phrase, or idiom ;—these gently 
leading to the developement of some trait of biography, or fact in 
natural history, or to the inculcation of some maxim, or the infer- 
ence of some moral ;—these are precious opportunities for pouring 
into the awakened mind important truths, and no mother who has 
felt their value, will, for any petty calculation of saving time, fore- 
go the delightful advantages they offer. 

In the apparently dry study of geography, how much can be 
interwoven most refreshing and improving ;—history can be 
called in aid to affix the relative position of states and empires, 
whilst the varieties of climes can be impressed by agreeable de- 
scriptions of their several productions and habits; in short, the 
dullest lesson and the dryest study are not without occasions which 
a vigilant mother can turn to some profit. It is surprising how 
soon children, accustomed to regular tuition, acquire the babit of 
turning to it spontaneously and methodically. ‘Thus, after the first 
years of pupilage, a mother will find her trouble (if she ever think 
it one) much diminished, till at last it will gradually fade away. 
The zealous and vigilant preceptor passes insensibly into the quiet 
yet attentive superintendent, and lastly becomes the pleased and 
unembarrassed associate. 

Until the child reach the age of eight, the mother bas much to 
do; for then, like the gardener, she bas many tender seeds to plant, 
and many small weeds to root out ;—after ten, the mind, like the 
plant, shoots forth more vigorously, the seeds are beginning to take 
root, and show bud. An overlooking eye, a guiding hand, sees what 
nurture is needed, and carefully applies it. The pruning knife 
must not be spared at this period ; every crooked spray or cankered 
leaf must be extirpated :— 





a By degrees 
The human blossom blows ; amd every day, 
Soft as it rolls along, shows some new charm.” 


At what age children begin to delight in stady, and voluntarily 
devote themselves to it, must depend on a variety of circumstances, 
as character, situation, &c. At four yearsof age, a child has been 
fond of reading and working; at ten, the study of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy has been understood and relished ; and, at 
twelve, permission to peruse Rollin’s Ancient History has been 
asked asa very great favor; and these are memoranda of chil- 
dren not by any means superiorly gifted, and the pupils of a mother 
whom sorrow, sickness, and limited ability rendered a very com- 
mon-place instructer. 

But really it is not so much on the superior talents, as on the 
patience, perseverance, and common sense, of the mother, that success 
in education depends. This is a consoling consideration, for these 
three requisite qualifications are pretty generally possessed, and, it 
not possessed, may be very easily acquired.’ 


















IN'TELLIGENCE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


{Extracts from the Annual Report of the President of Harvard University t: 
the Overseers on the state of the University ,for the Academical Year, 1825-6.) 


Course of Instruction for Undergraduates in Harvard University, year 1825-6 
(38 weeks of T'erm-time.) 


Exercises. 


Freshmen, 


Morning } Mon. to Sat. } Greek and Latin, 
exercise. 2 inclusive. 
; Ist & 2d terms & 10) 


F Monday to Mathematics. w’ks of 3d term. 
ere ; Friday. English Grammar. 3 last weeks 3d 
term. 
; Declamation, History, and An- 
tiquities. 
Greek and Latin. Ist term. 


Saturday. 


Monday to 


Afternoon Friday. Greek and Latin, and Mod. : 2d & 3d terms, 


Lang., Mond. Wed. Friday. 


Sophomores. 
Morning. ; scnetlee : Greek and Latin. 
Greek and Latin. Ist term. 


Monday to 


Friday. Rhetoric. 2d term. 


Mathematics. 3d term. 

History, and Declamation, or 

English Composition. 

| Monday to : Mathematics. Ist & 2d terms, 
Friday. Greek and Latin. 3d term. 


Junior Sophisters. 


Mornin Monday to Intellectual and Moral Philos. Ist term. 
orming 9 Saturday. Mathematics & Nat. Philos. | 2d and 3d term: 
sf Mon. toFrid. Chemistry, last five weeks. Ist term. 


Forenoon. < Monday to Mathematics E 
? Thursday. be Mod. Lang. : ten Ist weeks, 2d term. 


Forenoon. ; 


“ Saturday. 


Afternoon 


Monday to 
Friday. 


Greek and Latin, or Mod. Lang. 2d term. 
Nat. Philosophy. 3d term. 


Every second Friday the Class present Themes, and half the 
Class read Forensics. 


Afternoon 


Hebrew or eubstitute.* Ist term. 


* The substitute is Latin and Greek, Modern Foreign Languages, or Mat! 
ematics. 
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Senior Sophisters. 


: Natural Philosophy. Ist term. 
Morning. Mond. to Sat. ; Intel. Phil. & Polit. Economy. 2d & 3d terms. 

Monday to Astronomy. Ist term. 

Forenoon. ; Thursday. Theology and Nat. Philosophy. 2d term. 


Intel. Phil. or Nat. History.* Ist term, 
Mon. to Frid Ancient or Mod. Lang. as a 
Afternoon. Mon. to * ric.) substitute for Chemistry, Min- $ 2d & 3d terms. 
eralogy, and Geology. 


Every second Friday the Class present Themes, and half the 
Class read Forensics. 

The Seniors and Juniors attend Declamations every Thursday, 
at the morning study bell. 

The usual time of private exercies for the morning, is immedi- 
ately afler prayers ; in the forenoon, at X and half after X o'clock, 
and at XI and half after XI; in the afternoon, from half after III 
to V, according to the length of the days. Variations of the time 
to be announced by the Instructers as occasion may require. 


Lectures.—Term 1. 


By the Professor of Divinity, Monday to Saturday, last five weeks, 
at XI,t to Seniors. 


Hebrew, Munday to Saturday, first six weeks, 
at XI, to Juniors. 

“ Astronomy, Monday to Saturday, first six weeks, 
at XI, to Seniors. 

“ Chemistry, Monday to Saturday, last five weeks, 
at XI, to Juniors. 

" French and Spanish Literature, at the times as- 
signed to Mod. Lang. (See Table of Exer- 
Cises. ) 

Term II. 


By the Professor of French end Spanish Literature, at the times as- 
signed to Modern Languages.{ 
- Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Geology, one hour 
before evening prayers, to Seniors. 


Term III. 
By the Professor of Law (Royall), Monday to Thursday, at XI, 


to Seniors. 
a Physiology at XI, to Seniors. 


° The option here mentioned, will, for the present year, take place at the 
morning exercise of the 2d or 3d term. 
t On Saturday the Lecture may be at an earlier hour, at the discretion of 
the Lecturer. 
¢ The forenoon lecture or exercise for the Seniors and Juniors on Saturday, 
during the 2d and 3d terme, will be determined hereafter. 
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By the Professor of Metaphysics, Monday to Thursday, at XI, to 

Seniors. 

Anatomy, at IV or V, P. M., to Seniors. 

Natural Philosophy, from Monday to Friday, ex. 
cept every second Friday, at XI, to Juniors, 

(Rumford,) Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
at IX, to Seniors. 

Rhetoric and Oratory, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, at IX, to Juniors. 

French and Spanish Literature, at the times as- 
signed to Modern Languages. 

Mineralogy and Geology, Monday to Friday, at 
V. P. M. to Seniors. 

Natural History, including Botany, at III, P. M., 
to Seniors and Juniors. 


Course of Instruction for the Students, in the Three Faculties.—The Theo- 
logical School. 
The Professor of Divinity instructs in Natural Religion, Christian 
Theology, and Pastoral Duties. 
* Oriental Languages. in the Hebrew Language, 
Jewish Antiquities and Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament. 
Sacred Literature, in the Criticism and Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament, aad Ecclesias- 
tical History. 


Exercises. 

No. in a week 
Ist term, one, 
2d & 3d terms, two. 
Ist term, one. 
2d & 3d terms, two. 


( Juniors, 


Professor of Divinity, | Middle, 


Ist term, one. 
2d & 8d terms, one or two 


)3i 
Ist term five 
' ‘ 
): 


\ Seniors, 


( Juniors, 2d & 3d terms, one. 


st term, one 
2d & 3d terms, ‘ 


Ist term, 
2d & 3d terms, — 
2d & 3d terms, two. 
Ist term, two. 
2d & 3d terms, one. 


Seniors 


* Oriental Languages, ag # 


( Juniors, 


Middle, 


Sacred Literature, 
/ Seniors, § 'st term, a 
L* " 9) 2d & 3d terms, 


A religious service, with preaching, in which one of the students 
officiates, takes place every week, and during the third term twice 
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a week, and is attended by the Professors and all the members of 
the school. The students begin to take their turn in periorming 
this exercise with the second term of the Middle year. 

The School meets once a week for discussing some subject, pre- 
viously proposed, at which meeting one of the Professors presides. 

The Professors also deliver precomposed lectures. 

The Law School. 

The instruction consists of Lectures by the Royall Professor of 
Law, and the following Leetures and Exercises by the University 
Professor ; 1. A Weekly Lecture. 2. Reviews and Examinations 
of the Students in the Text Books. 3. Moot Courts. 4. Extempore 
Disputations and Discussions. 5. Written Dissertations rendered. 

The Medical School. 

The instruction is given at the Massachusetts Medical College in 
Mason Street, Boston, in courses of Lectures from the Hersey Pro- 
fesssors of ,the Theory and Practice of Physic, and of Anatomy 
and Surgery ; the Erving Professot of Chemistry ; and the Profes- 
sors of Materia Medica, and of Obstetrics and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

Library, &c. 

In speaking of measures desired for the improvement of the In- 
stitution, the wants of the Library should be brought to mind. 
Although the Library of our University is not probably exceeded in 
the number and value of books by any Library in the United States, 
it is still very incomplete in all its parts, excepting in American 
History and Geography. The munificence of two gentlemen has 
gone far towards filling up the chasm which existed in this Depart- 
ment. In Mathematics, in Civil Polity and History, in Law, in 
tle Physical Sciences, and in general literature it is very defective. 
The present fund for the income of the Library yields but three 
hundred dollars annually, which is barely sufficient for keeping the 
books in repair. Every addition made to the Library must, there- 
fore, be provided for from the general College fund, which is com- 
monly so burdened with charges as to yield but very irregular and 
very scanty supplies to the Library. 

The establishment and support of a Professorship of Astronomy 
at the University, together with an Astronomical Observatory, have 
long been considered as objects of great interest and importance. 
The Corporation some time since invited the attention of the friends 
of improvement to the subject. If the example of highly liberal 
encouragement afforded to the proposal by a few gentlemen should be 
followed by other opulent and patriotic individuals, or should oc- 
casion the state to extend to the design its effectual co-operation, 
we might witness in our commonwealth, and at our oldest semina- 
ry, the erection and maintenance of the first Astronomical Observa- 
tory in the American hemisphere for the promotion of science and 
the benefit of successive generations. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN NEW-YORK. 


Extracts from the Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Trustees of the Pub- 
lie School Society of New-York. 

The Public Schools, now fifteen in number, are very satisfacto- 
rily conducted by able teachers; are held, with one exception, in 
large commodious brick edifices; are well furnished with all the 
necessary school apparatus, including maps, gloves, libraries, &c. ; 
and the Trustees are confirmed, by increased experience, in the 
conviction, that the general system pursued in them, offers advan- 
tages possessed by few common schools, and places them on a par 
with, or above many which are considered of a higher grade. 

The present number of scholars on the register of the several 
schools, is 4564; of whom 2874 are pay, and 1690 free scholars, 

A proposition for the establishment of a Central School for the in- 
struction of teachers, has engaged the attention of the Board ; but 
as considerable diversity of sentiment relative to it was manifested, 
it has not been finally acted upon. The Trustees therefore repeat 
the invitation to teachers and others in all parts of the union, and 
particularly to those having charge of the District Schoo!s in this 
state, who may be desirous of acquiring a knowledge of the system oi 
Monitorial or Mutual Instruction, to visit and spend about (wo months 
in the Public Schools in this city, which are freely open for the 
purpose, and which the Board believe present the best means of 
initiation into the system. To those benevolent and public spirited 
individuals also, who may be founding common schools in villages 
and towns of this and other states, the Trustees would suggest the 
propriety and advantage, after they have selected a well qualified 
person for teacher, of sending him to this city to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of the system pursued in the Public Schools, and 
for this purpose they are of opinion from six weeks to two months 
18 necessary. 

The houses erected by the Society are all substantial brick 
buildings of two stories, and will average in size about 42 by 85 
feet. They are now seven in number, and the eighth will be add- 
ed in the course of the present season. The value of the lots, 
buildings, and school furniture which will be held by the Society, 
when the house in Duane-street shall be completed, may be esti- 
mated at $150,000, and the incumbrances thereon for moneys 
borrowed for the purchase of lots and erection of the school houses, 
will at that time probably be what it now is, viz. $50,000. 

An abstract of the Treasurer’s accounts for the year is annexed, 
by which it appears, that from ordinary sources the Society during 
that period received the sum of $24,084 and 37 cents, and from 
other sources and from loans the sum of $39,885 and 60 cents ; that 
the expenditures during the same time, for usual annual purposes 
were $15,118 and 95 cents, and for extra purposes, such as new 
school-liouses, payment of loans, &c, $49,605 and 84 cents. 
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NEW YORK INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


[The following paragraphs are the substance of an advertisement 
issued by this Society ] 


Patron, His Excellency de Witt Clinton, Governor of the State. 
Officers of the Institution.—Mrs. Bethune, Directress; Mrs. Striker, 
Second Directress ; Mrs. Peter Hawes, Treasurer; Mrs. Laura E, 
Hyde, Secretary. 

This Society was formed May 23d, to promote the establishment 
of schools for the children of the poor who have not attained the 
age at which they can be received into other schools, viz. children. 
of both sexes from eighteen months to six years of age. 

It is well known that such children generally prove a heavy in- 
cumbrance on parents who are obliged to toil hard for a subsistence. 
One of the objects of this institution is to lighten the pressure of 
this inconvenience, and leave the mother more at liberty to pursue 
her necessary occupations for the benefit of the family. 

The primary object is to instill right sentiments into the infant 
heart while still soft and tender ; to draw it, while yet scarcely re- 
sisting, to the side of religion and virtue, and to introduce its pos- 
sessor into ‘ that way in which it should go.’ 

As the funds will admit, Infant Schools will be established in 
different parts of the city, on the plan adopted in England, where 
hundreds of such schools are now in successful operation, and where 
but one opinion prevails respecting them: ‘* That they are calcu- 
lated to produce great national -benefit—first as tending to prevent 
the increase of crime——and likewise the loss of human life, by 
preventing. ina great measure, the numerous accidents to which 
children are exposed.’ 


NOTICES. 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Goldsmith’s Roman History, for the use of Schools, revised and 
corrected, and a Vocabulary of proper names appended, with pro- 
sodial marks to assist in their pronunciation. By William Grim- 
shaw. Improved Edition, 12mo. pp. 232. 1826. Philadelphia, 
John Grigg. 


In the preface to this volume, the American editor gives some very good 
reasons why an improved edition of Goldsmith’s Abridgement is needed in 
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schools. With the moral reasons assigned for the correction of the origina] 
work we are very well satisfied. Dr. Goldsmith employed his wonderful ex- 
tent of reading and observation, not to refine and purify bis representations, 
but to render them natural and striking. ' His ideas were neither selected nor 
expressed with reference to their probable influence on young minds. He tells 
his story or relates his history, with too much of the indifference of a mere man 
of the world, who seems rather to bave learned from life how ordinary a thing 
human nature is, than to have derived from it the desire or the ability for per- 
sonal improvement. 

The style of Goldsmith, accordingly, is unguarded, and, in many instances, 
unfavorable to the purity of youth. This, we think, was sufficient reason why 
an amended edition of his popular school books, should be offered to in- 
structers. But when the editor assumes the office of verbal critic, and brings 
before his rhetorical tribunal, a name of high classical eminence to answer for 
impropriety of diction, he takes upon him a weighty responsibility. Gold- 
smith, we are aware, is perhaps the most faulty of standard English writers, 
But to meddle with his inaccuracies is no safe or easy matter. Most of the 
blemishes of his expression, are colloquial familiarities, which, after all, are 
mere matters of taste, points on which no law can be laid down, and deprived 
of which the author would lose that charm of native ease which has rendered 
him such a favorite with the great majority of the reading English. 

Many of Mr. Grimshaw’s corrections we must set dowa to overstrained ex- 
actness, if not to hypercriticism : we would refer to some of the instances fur- 
nished in page sixth of the preface. 

‘The more important alterations in the body of the work, are certainly val- 
uable and judicious; and the whole is rendered mach more acceptable as a 
school-book, and especially for young ladies. Still greater hverties onght, 
we think, have been justly taken with the early and fabulous part of Ro- 
man history, and in happy accordance with the editor’s object of punjfying 
the original. 

Of the litte books of questions and a key, which accompany the above 
work, we cannot-speak favorably ; because we disapprove of these artificial 
helps, which seem to Jead the pupil as near as possible to a desired end, with 
as little effort as may be. Questions and keys not only favor indolence but 
lead children into the injurious habit of reading and answering without thought. 

A lesson in history will have a much more beneficial effeét on the mind, if 
the learner prepares it in the expectation of answering any question that may 
be put upon it, than when it is learned by rote in little portions corresponding 
to given questions. The aid of the teacher is the object professedly in view in 
such cases. We doubt whether such expedients are really of any assistance. 
They ought at all events never to be needed. A teacher who is not coipe- 
tent to put intelligible and appropriate questions to his scholars is unfit for his 
office. 

The work itse!f, however, we can cheerfully recommend, as a valuable inp 
provement of a standard schvol-book. 


Infant Education ; or remarks on the importance of educating the 
infant poor, from the age of eighteen months to seven years; with 
an account of some of the infant schools in England, and the system 
of education there adopted: selected and abridged from the works 
of Wilderspin, Goyder, and others, and adapted to the use of infant 
schools in America. 18mo. pp. 108. New-York: 1827. 


This interesting little vo.ume is published in connection, we believe, with the 
recent establishinent of iafant schools in the city of New-York. We are hap- 
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py to see such evidence of the public attention being decidedly turned to such 
objects. The greatest existing defect in our present plans of education is 
the want of an early moral influence, insuring the virtue and the happiness of 
individuals and of society. 

On this subject we need not enlarge ; it has been frequently introduced in 
this journal ; and if any good has resulted from this department of our efforts, 
we would value it more highly, than the most important or extensive reform- 
ation in instruction merely intellectual. 

It isa circumstance on which to congratulate the citizens of New-York, 
that a benevolent provision is now making among them for the early instruc- 
tion of the poor. We hope, however, that the circumstance of infant schools 
having been first opened to children from the poorer classes, will not prevent 
ap enlightened and efficient endeavor to offer the same advantages to all class- 
es of the community, without distinction. All mothers need aid and relief in 
their arduous and exhausting duties; and to the children of the wealthiest 
residents in any city, moral, intellectual and physical cultivation in early years, 
js not less important than to those of the poor. Neither is it necessary that the 
children of those two classes of society should be intermixed at the same school. 
It would not be adviseable that such an arrangement should exist An infant 
school for the children of the wealthier classes may, and, indeed, should combine 
many things that are proper only where there is a prospect of higher educa- 
tion in subsequent stages. ‘This is no reason, however, why each class of the 
community, and every vicinity in large towns, may not have an appropriate 
school of this kind. 

The little volume now under notice has peculiar claims on the attention of 
parents and teachers. It furnishes much useful matter for the nursery and the 
primary school. I¢ delineates a peculiar field of philanthropic labor ; and the 
profits arising from it are, we understand, ‘devoted by its benevolent compiler* 
to the object of aiding the establishment of infant schools for the poor. 


Murray’s Introduction to the English Reader, or a selection of 
pieces in prose and poetry, calculated to improve the younger 
classes in reading, and to imbue their minds with the love of virtue. 
To which js added, rules and observations for assisting children to 
read with propriety. Improved by the addition of a synonymising 
vocabulary, of the most important words, placed over the sections, 
from which they are selected, and divided, defined and pronounced 
according to the principles of John Walker. Walker’s Pronoun. 
cing Key, which governs the vocabulary, is prefixed io the work. 
18mo. pp. 220. Boston _ 1827. N.S. Simpkins & Co. Hilliard, Gray, 
Little and Wiikins, 


Of the work to which this is introductory we could not express a very fa- 
vorable opinion. In ten years’ practice we could never find a boy of twelve 
years of age who could read from it with spirit and ease. It abounds in dry 
moral and didactic compositions selected partly for their rhetorical elegance. 

The Introduction, on the other hand, is full of simple, natural, and interest- 
ing pieces. It is, we think, the best juvenile selection in the English lan- 
guage. It produces moreover a fine animation and an intelligent style of read- 
ing, which are great aids to general improvement. 

The present edition of this useful work, has an important addition to recom- 
mend it, as mentioned in the title given above. In using this part of the book, 


*Mrs. Bethune whose philanthropic efforts in other departments are so ex- 
tensively known, 
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however, the teacher should precede the pupil, and explain the necessary jm. 
perfection of the manner of representing the orthoepy, as, for instance, that the 
word virtue is not to be exactly pronounced vertshu. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Life of Philip the Indian Chief. By the author of ‘ The Facto. 
ry Girl,’ &c. 18mo. pp. 53. 1827. Salem. Whipple & Lawrence, 


This tale is highly interesting from its subject, but we think not equally so 
from its style. ‘The writer seems to labor occasionally uader a sense of the 
difficulty of her undertaking. She has not ventured to take the story into her 
own management, and tell it in her own way. The language, accordingly, is 
not always natural; and is perhaps, in some places, tedious from its formality. 
There seems to be occasionally too much of the sentimental in the writer's 
manner. 

Had she been less scrupulous about following historians, and transcribing 
theit phraseology, she would, we think, have been equally successful as ig 
those excellent stories the Badge and the Two-Birth-Days. 

We would take the liberty of suggesting to the author of this tale, that she 
would render a useful and acceptable service to children by composing a se 
ries of little histories extracted from the early records of New-England, and 
adapted to the capacity and taste of juvenile readers. 


Self Conquest or the Sixteenth Birth-Day, a Tale for Youth. 
18mo. pp. 82. 1827. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 


The title page of this story indicates that it is nut quite a book for children. 
}t is not, however, the less useful on that account. Such books are needed 
more, if possible, than those of a more juvenile character. 

This tale is told in a fine spirit, and with an excellent moral effect. It is 
delicately but powerfully addressed to the better feelings of the heart, and 
breathes the persuasion of pure happiness into the minds of its readers. 

We would suggest to the publishers of this work who are laying’ parents and 
children under so many obligations, that tales such as this would be perhaps 
more acceptable to their class of readers, if issued in a form less juvenile in its 


aspect. 


Emily Parker, or Impulse, not Principle. Intended for young 
persons. By the author of Evenings in New-England, and editor 
of the Juvenile Miscellany. Boston, Bowles and Dearborn.— 
1827. 


This is another tale of the same order with the last, but somewhat more 
sombre in the complexion of its incidents, It contains, however, much genu- 
jne worth well delineated in the case of the Wilsons; and throughout the story 
there is much excellent instruction imparted. 

At the same time, we must confess, we should have thought better of the 
tale, as one likely to be useful, if the child of * impulse’ had, in the course of ber 
history, become the disciple of ‘principle,’ and thus cheered onward by ber ex- 
ample the many vacillating minds, which, at the age of the heroine of this 
tale, are in need of every propitious aid to stability of charactar and perma- 
nent happiness. 





